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Teaching  Staff 
Of  Musicians' 
Workshop 

Drawn  From  Six  Major 
Symphonies 

Musicians  from  tiie  following 
major  symphonies  affiliated  with 
the  League,  have  been  engaged 
for  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Musicians  Workshop,  June  19-20, 
in  Elkhart,  Indiana:  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Symphony,  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony,  New  York  Philharmonic, 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Each  group  of  community  sym¬ 
phony  musicians  will  work  with 
the  instructor  of  their  own  in¬ 
strument  in  playing  and  discus¬ 
sion  sessions  covering  the  two  day 
Workshop.  Musicians  are  in¬ 
vited  to  bring  music  on  which 
they  want  special  help,  to  feel 
free  to  ask  questions  about  their 
instruments,  technique  and  tricks 
of  the  trade.  The  teaching  staff' 
is  anxious  to  give  the  musicians 
exactly  the  help  they  most  seek. 

The  League  proudly  announces 
the  Musicians'  Workshop  Teach¬ 
ing  Staff: 

Strings: 

Violinist  —  Mischa  Mischakoff, 
concertmaster,  Detroit  Symphony. 

Violist — Samuel  Lifschey,  prin¬ 
cipal.  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Cellist — Walter  Heerman,  con¬ 
ductor,  Madison  Civdc  Symphony, 
former  principal,  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Bassist  —  Willis  Page,  Boston 
Symphony. 

Woodwinds  and  Horn — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony  Woodwind 
Quintet: 

Flutist — Ralph  Johnson,  Chica¬ 
go  Symphony. 

Oboist — Robert  Mayer,  Chicago 
Symphony. 

Clarinetist  —  James  Stowell, 
Chicago  Symphony. 

Bassoonist  —  Wilbur  Simpson. 
Chicago  Symphony. 

Hornist — Philip  Farkas,  princi¬ 
pal  Chicago  Symphony. 

Brass: 

Trumpeter  —  W.  Vacchiano, 
principal.  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Trombonist — L.  V.  Haney,  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

Tympani  and  Percussion: 

Tympani  —  S.  Goodman,  New 
York  Philharmonic. 

Percussion  —  Arthur  Cooper, 
Detroit  Symphony. 


February  15,  1953 

Dear  Orchestra  Players: 

This  is  a  letter  of  invitation  to  all  of  you  to  attend  the 
League's  First  National  Workshop  for  Orchestra  Players  to 
be  held  in  Elkhart,  Indiana,  June  19-20,  1953  under  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  League  and  the  musical  instrument 
manufacturers  of  the  City  of  Elkhart.  The  workshop  will 
be  an  intecpral  port  of  the  League  1953  National  Conven¬ 
tion. 

When  we  first  began  talking  about  such  a  workshop,  it 
sounded  like  a  wonderful  idea.  But  when  we  got  down  to 
details,  the  big  problem  was — "What  kinds  of  things  will 
interest  our  musicians?"  Conductors,  managers  and  board 
members  serving  on  the  League  Executive  Board  decided 
they  didn't  know  for  sure. 

Consequently,  we  all  went  back  home  and  began  asking 
questions  of  the  players  in  our  respective  orchestras.  These 
were  the  answers: 

1.  We  would  like  to  work  and  talk  with  some  of  the 
finest  symphony  instrumentalists  in  the  country. 

2.  We  want  to  go  through  the  instrument  manvifacturing 
plants  and  talk  to  some  of  the  men  who  make  instru¬ 
ments. 

3.  We  would  enjoy  a  rehearsal  with  musicians  from 
other  orchestras — playing  music  not  usually  avail¬ 
able  to  our  own  orchestras  because  of  personnel  limi¬ 
tations.  But  we  don't  want  to  be  saddled  with  the 
preparation  of  a  concert  because  it  would  take  too 
much  time  from  other  things. 

4.  We  want  time  to  chat  with  musicians  from  other 
orchestras. 

5.  We  would  like  to  express  the  viewpoints  of  the  com¬ 
munity  symphony  players  to  the  conductors,  man¬ 
agers  and  board  members  attending  the  convention. 

And  that  is  exactly  the  way  the  workship  is  planned  as 
you  will  see  in  the  program  summary  on  pages  8-9.  Now, 
we  hope  hundreds  of  you  will  come  and  enjoy  it. 

Many  of  the  musicians  have  asked  if  this  project  will  be 
expensive.  No — not  for  the  musician  (though  it  will  be  for 
the  co-sponsors).  In  addition  to  your  personal  costs  for  the 
trip,  your  only  Workshop  expense  will  be  the  regular  con¬ 
vention  registration  fee  of  $10.00  per  person. 

It  is  with  pride  and  eager  anticipation  of  your  enjoyment 
that  we  cordially  invite  you  to  be  with  us  in  Elkhart. 

Cordially  Yours. 

Officers  and  Members  of 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 

P.  S.  You  will  find  registration  forms  on  page  10. 


Philadelphia 
Orchestra  And 
League  Announce 
1953  Conductor's 
Symposium 

September  28  to  October  2,  1953 
is  the  date  of  the  second  Con¬ 
ductor’s  Symposium,  to  be  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  and  the  League.  The 
Orchestra’s  conductor  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  and  manager  Harl  Mc¬ 
Donald  have  arranged  for  an 
early  spring  meeting  with  League 
representatives  for  competion  of 
plans.  Following  this  meeting, 
application  forms  will  be  issued 
to  League  affiliates. 


1953  League  Course 
In  Orchestra 
Management 

Again  Co-Sponsored  by 
Brevard  Music  Festival 

The  second  course  in  commun¬ 
ity  symphony  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment  will  be  presented  August 
16-23,  1953  under  the  co-sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Brevard  Music  Festi¬ 
val  and  the  League  at  the  Tran¬ 
sylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard, 
North  Carolina. 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  music 
director  of  the  Festival  reports 
that  new  camp  facilities  now  un¬ 
der  construction  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  course  enrollees 
this  season. 

The  League  will  release  ap¬ 
plication  forms  as  quickly  as 
plans  are  completed. 


1953  League 
National  Convention 

Combines  General  Sessions 
And  Unit  Workshops 

The  1953  League  convention 
format  is  a  departure  from  the 
previous  all-general  session  con¬ 
vention  programs. 

The  three  day  convention  pro¬ 
gram  includes  several  general 
sessions,  unit  workshops  for  man¬ 
agers,  conductors,  musicians  and 
lay  workers,  visits  to  the  musical 
instrument  manufacturing  plants 
and  the  annual  Elkhart  Sym¬ 
phony  “Pops”  concert.  Program 
details  on  pages  8-9. 
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PURPOSE  OF  THE  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulote  the  growth  of 
civic  ond  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  to  further  the  welfare  of  these 
organizations  by  an  interchange  of 
ideas,  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
American  conductors,  composers,  ond 
artists — and  in  general  to  improve  the 
s*andords  of  civic  symphony  orchestras. 


Cooperative 
Communit-y  Work 
Brings  Music  To 
Evansville  Children 

By  Muna  A.  Falletti 

(Editor's  Note:  Organizing  and 
presenting  that  first  children’s 
concert  is  a  big  job  for  any  or¬ 
chestra.  The  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Philharmonic  found  help  from  the 
Evansville  Children’s  Theater 
group.  Mrs.  Falletti,  a  board 
member  of  both  groups,  tells  how 
it  was  done.) 

During  intermission  at  one  of 
our  concerts  last  winter,  I  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  two  friends  who 
wondered  if  there  were  any  pos¬ 
sible  way  in  which  concert  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  rearranged  so 
that  lighter  numbers  especially 
enjoyable  to  children  could  be 
played  before  intermission,  and 
heavier  numbers  played  during 
the  last  half  of  the  concert.  Each 
friend  had  children  who  enjoyed 
music  and  should  be  regular 
ticket  holders.  But  with  the  age- 
old  problem  of  bedtime  for  school 
children,  it  is  impossible  for  most 
children  to  attend  an  entire  mid¬ 
week  concert. 

Our  Philharmonic  Board  had 
long  felt  the  need  and  desire  to 
offer  something  to  the  children  of 
Evansville,  but  when  the  public 
actually  asks  for  it — then  some¬ 
thing  has  to  be  done!  Of  course, 
the  above  suggestion  was  imprac¬ 
tical  and  for  many  reasons,  our 
orchestra  board  did  not  feel  it 
could  undertake  full  sponsorship 
of  a  children’s  concert. 

The  Evansville  Children’s  The¬ 
ater  is  just  now  in  its  second  year, 
but  very  active  and  seriously 
undertaking  its  responsibilities  to 
extend  cultural  opportunities  to 
the  city’s  children.  It  seemed  a 
logical  organization  to  consider 
presentation  of  a  children’s  sym¬ 
phony  concert.  The  Theater 
Board  was  most  enthusiastic  about 
the  project. 

The  board  felt,  of  course,  that 
there  might  be  many  children 
who  would  not  care  as  much 
about  a  concert  as  they  would 
“Aladin  and  his  Wonderful  Lamp", 
but  nevertheless  it  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  the  concert.  (I  must 
say  now  that  we  were  not  correct 
in  this  assumption  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests.  At  no  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Theater  have  the  chil¬ 
dren  been  as  completely  en¬ 
thralled  and  quiet  as  they  were 
during  the  orchestra’s  perform¬ 
ance.  ) 

Financial  problems  were  grave 
for  both  organizations.  Children’s 
Theater  was  selling  season  tickets 
for  the  first  time,  but  at  a  very 
low  price.  Estimated  expenses  to 
the  orchestra  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  double  what  was  being 
paid  for  other  theater  perform¬ 
ances.  Neither  group  had  a  back¬ 
log  of  funds  to  make  up  a  pos¬ 
sible  deficit  on  the  concert.  Both 
the  Orchestra  and  the  Theater 
wanted  so  desperately  to  present 
the  children’s  concert  that  a  con¬ 
tract  was  drawn  up  whereby  both 
groups  agreed  to  take  a  loss  if 
necessary.  The  Orchestra  would 
receive  the  first  $300.00,  then  the 
Theater  would  receive  its  pro- 


Childrens 
Concert  Ideas 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  pre¬ 
sented  its  first  children’s  concert 
this  season  to  2,000  youngsters. 
Elach  group,  seated  by  schools, 
was  identified  by  a  convention 
type  placard.  Each  of  the  19 
schools  selected  a  representative 
to  participate  in  the  orchestra 
quiz.  Carrying  their  school  pla¬ 
cards  on  stage,  the  youngsters 
were  given  cards  with  the  names 
of  nine  instruments  typed  on 
them.  With  their  backs  to  the 
orchestra,  the  ‘‘Quiz  Kids”  were 
asked  to  identify  each  instrument 
as  it  was  played.  The  winner 
(by  a  perfect  score)  was  a  rep¬ 
resentative  from  a  Negro  school. 

Detroit  Symphony  is  using  the 
following  themes  for  this  sea¬ 
son’s  Young  Peoples  Concerts 
conducted  by  Valter  Poole:  ‘‘Yet’s 
Tell  a  Story — melody  in  music: 
Let’s  Paint  a  Picture — color  in 
music;  Let’s  Dance — rhythm  in 


duction  expenses.  The  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Orchestra  until  its  full  expendi¬ 
tures  were  paid.  Any  excess 
profits  would  be  retained  by  the 
Theater. 

The  Theater  group  did  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  on  advertising  by 
radio,  newspaper,  educational 
packets  handed  out  in  all  schools, 
etc.  The  ticket  committee  made 
around  4,000  telephone  calls  be¬ 
sides  other  contacts.  Results  in 
single  ticket  sales  were  disap¬ 
pointing — partly  because  a  huge 
football  game  was  later  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  same  afternoon. 

Nevertheless,  we  decided  on 
two  concerts  for  the  same  after¬ 
noon — hoping  we  would  have 
enough  of  the  football  crowd  at 
the  later  performance  to  enable 
us  to  be  in  the  clear  financially. 
Altogether  in  attendance  were 
647  Chidren’s  Theater  season 
ticket  holders  and  442  single  ad¬ 
mission  sales.  To  date,  ‘Theater 
expenses  are  paid.  $354.82  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  after  tax  red  tape  is 
straightened  out,  the  orchestra 
will  receive  another  hundred  dol¬ 
lars. 

The  Chidren’s  Theater  board 
feels  that  the  concert  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  successful 
production  of  the  year  insofar  as 
public  interest  and  attentiveness 
of  the  children  were  concerned. 
If  there  were  any  criticism  of  the 
project,  it  was  only  that  some 
people  were  disappointed  that  the 
orchestra  personnel  chose  to  wear 
dark  dresses  and  dark  business 
suits  rather  than  evening  clothes. 
It  was  felt  that  the  children  would 
have  been  thrilled  and  impressed 
by  the  latter — something  to  think 
about  for  future  concerts. 

The  experience  has  proven  that 
we  must  find  a  way  to  continue 
to  bring  music  to  the  youth  of 
the  community  if  we,  as  com¬ 
munity  organizations,  fulfill  our 
stated  purposes  for  existence,  and 
justify  continued  wide  public 
support  of  oiu-  work. 


Students  Symphony  ' 

The  Students  Symphony  in 
Chicago,  formerly  known  as  the 
Northside  Children’s  Orchestra, 
was  organized  to  fill  the  same 
need  faced  in  many  smaller  cities 
according  to  its  conductor,  Mrs, 
Fanny  A.  (Edwin  B.)  Hassler. 

“Parents  of  children  in  our  Chi¬ 
cago  schools  were  concerned  over 
the  fact  that  the  youngsters  had 
no  opportunity  in  school  for  or¬ 
chestral  participation  at  grade 
level.  Hence  they  founded  the 
Students  Symphony,”  writes  Mrs. 
Hassler.  "These  parents  have 
no  powerful  organization  behind 
them — no  board  of  education. 
However,  through  their  own  ef¬ 
forts  they  have  seen  this  orches¬ 
tra  through  nearly  five  years  of 
work.” 

This  season  the  orchestra  in¬ 
cludes  two  units — a  preparatory 
group  offering  instruction  to  the 
younger  and  musically  less  ad¬ 
vance  children  and  the  sym¬ 
phony  group.  Rehearsals  are  held 
once  a  week  in  four  rooms  of  a 
park  field  house.  Mrs.  Hassler,  a 
violinist  as  well  as  conductor,  is 
assisted  by  one  of  her  advanced 
violin  students  and  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  children,  herself  a  for¬ 
mer  violin  student. 

The  orchestra’s  only  regular 
source  of  income  is  from  the 
children  themselves.  Each  pays 
$1.75  monthly  dues.  This  takes 
care  of  music  costs  and  the  in¬ 
structors’  small  salaries.  “Extras” 
must  be  financed  by  the  sponsor¬ 
ing  group  of  parents. 

Last  spring  the  orchestra  re¬ 
ceived  a  superior  rating  in  both 
the  district  and  state  contests 
sponsored  by  the  National  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  has 
been  invited  to  play  before  the 
String  Teacher’s  Guild  Conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  in  April 
The  parent  sponsors  are  now  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
enable  the  young  musicians  to 
accept  the  New  York  invitation. 
The  orchestra  also  is  scheduled  to 
present  a  large  concert  during 
Chicago  Youth  Week  in  May. 

This  season’s  annual  spring 
concert  will  be  played  March  22. 
The  program  includes  Schubert 
Symphony  No.  8,  Gretry  “Over¬ 
ture  Lucile”,  Lecuona  “Anda- 
lucia  Suite”  and  Corelli’s  “La 
Folio”. 

Mrs.  Hassler  finds  there  are 
many  problems  inherent  in  youth 
orchestras  and  is  anxious  to  learn 
how  other  similar  groups  are 
meeting  them;  for  instance,  what 
to  do  about  the  exceptionally  tal¬ 
ented  child  who  is  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  preparatory  or¬ 
chestra,  but  so  young  and  small 
as  not  to  be  accepted  by  the  older 
youngsters  as  “belonging”  to  them; 
how  to  obtain  trained  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  orchestra  when  it 
has  no  money  for  such  services; 
etc. 

The  Students  Symphony  may 
be  contacted  through  Mrs.  Hass¬ 
ler,  5879  N.  Kolmar,  Chicago  30. 

Women’s  Committee  Members 
— The  League  Convention  is  For 
You! 

Board  Members  —  The  League 
Convention  is  For  You! 
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Symphony  Women^s  Associations— 
Here  and  There 

Convention  Workshop:  One  of  the  "major  works’’  scheduled  for 
the  1953  League  national  convention  program  (June  18-20  at  Elkhart, 
Ind.,)  is  the  Symphony  Women’s  Associations  two  day  Workshop. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Dumdei,  women’s  association  representative  on  the 
League  Executive  Board  is  working  on  workshop  plans  now,  and 
wants  suggestions  on  subject  material,  speakers,  displays,  etc.  Send 
them  to  her  c/o  Twin  City  Symphony,  17  Shepard-Benning  Bldg.,  St. 
Joseph,  Michigan. 

Hartford  Symphony  Women's  Auxiliary  Mrs.  Roger  V.  Stephenson, 
President. 

The  Hartford  Symphony  May  Fair  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  fund  raising  ventures  tried.  Presented  outdoors  on  a  fair 
afternoon  last  May,  the  Auxiliary  reports  a  profit  of  $1,700  plus.  With 
promises  of  a  handwriting  expert  consultations,  ample  parking,  free 
checking  and  postponement  until  the  following  afternoon  in  case  of 
rain — the  Auxiliary  lured  a  large  crowd  to  their  Fair. 

Departments  of  the  Fair  read  like  a  classified  phone  directory: 
The  Sewing  Basket;  The  Kniiting  Bag;  The  Flower  Mart;  The  Pantry 
Shelf;  The  Paint  Box — handpainted  objects;  The  Treasure  Chest — 
grab  bag;  The  Book  Stall;  The  Art  Center — Framed  and  unframed 
watercolors  and  oils  by  well  known  artists;  The  Kiddies’  Corner — 
books  records,  toys  and  games;  Gift  Shop — new  things  from  far  away 
places;  The  Bargain  Booth — white  elephants;  Corsages;  Children’s 
Department — puppet  shows,  pony  rides,  games  of  skill  and  baby 
sitters  for  young  children;  Tea;  Music,  and  Fortune  Telling. 

Honolulu  Symphony  Women's  Committee:  Mrs.  Mitsuharu  Hosh- 
mo,  temporary  chairman. 

The  1952-53  Season’s  work  includes: 

a) .  Monthly  meetings  held  on  the  Friday  preceeding  concerts,  at 

10  A.  M.  (coffee  hour,  too).  Programs  center  around  the  coming 
concert  with  Conductor  George  Barati  and  the  guest  artists 
often  appearing  as  speakers. 

b) .  New  project  for  this  season — a  scholarship  fund  to  be  used 

for  defraying  cost  of  private  study  for  talented  student  instru¬ 
mentalists  who  give  promise  of  developing  into  future  Honolulu 
Symphony  players  but  who  cannot  afford  private  lessons. 

c) .  Other  projects  include  work  on  ticket  sales,  campaign  funds 

and  sponsorship  of  the  orchestra’s  six  childrens’  concerts. 

Virginia  Symphony  Orchestra  Women’s  Division:  “Please  send  five 
copies  of  the  League  book  on  Community  Orchestras.  Our  Women’s 
Division  wants  copies  for  reference  and  the  sooner  we  receive  them, 
the  more  we  would  appreciate  it.’’ 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Women’s  Committee:  Mrs.  Roger  H.  Ferger, 
President. 

Sponsorship  of  four  weekly  broadcasts  is  one  of  the  successful 
and  interesting  projects  of  the  Radio  Committee.  Titles  and  time 
as  follows: 

Fridays  5.30  P.  M.,  Station  WLW,  "Symphony  Spotlight’’ — per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  visiting  artists  and  musical  cele¬ 
brities. 

Saturdays  9:15  A.  M.,  Station  WKRC  “Sharps  and  Flats" — a 
musical  quiz  for  school  age  children. 

Sundays  12:00  noon.  Station  WKRC-TV,  “Mr.  Melody” — 
illustrated  adventures  in  music  for  young  folks. 

Sundays  10:30  P.  M.,  Station  WSAI,  “Evening  Concerts" — 
symphonic  music  selected  from  finest  albums. 

An  interesting  project  apparently  available  to  any  Ohio  women’s 
committe  is  the  collection  of  tax  stamps  for  refund.  Whenever  anyone 
purchases  any  item  in  Ohio,  a  3''  state  sales  tax  is  paid  and  a  receipt 
is  given  to  the  purchaser.  These  receipts  may  be  collected  by  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  such  as  a  symphony  orchestra,  turned  in  to  the 
state  and  the  organization  will  receive  a  rebate  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  receipts.  Cincinnati  Women’s  Committee  members  are  earnestly 
urging  all  their  friends  to  purchase  Cadillacs  and  mink  coats  so  that 
the  Symphony  may  cash  in  the  tax  stamps.  (It  might  be  simpler  for 
the  Cadillac  purchaser  just  to  contribute  the  whole  price  of  the  car 
to  the  Women’s  Committee.) 

Eric  Philharmonic  Women’s  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Dunn,  President. 

Fund  Raising  Projects:  Another  successful  Viennese  Ball  at 
Thanksgiving  time  and  a  goal  of  $2,000  to  be  raised  from  sale  of 
symphony  program  advertising. 

Education  Projects:  The  Auxiliary  purchased  50  season  tickets  to 
be  distributed  among  school  youngsters  who  otherwise  could  not 
attend  the  concerts. 

Hostess  Project:  The  Auxiliary  Executive  Board  entertained  or¬ 
chestra  personnel  including  wives  and  husbands  at  a  post  rehearsal 
Sunday  evening  supper. 

Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Association  (Ohio).  Mrs.  Sidney 
Harper,  President,  reporting: 

“Since  it  always  is  a  difficult  task  for  the  symphony  executive  board 


'Trom  These  Comes  Music'' 

New  Book  by  Hope  Stoddard 

So  you  have  to  prepare  pre-concert  material  for  the  children’s  con¬ 
cert  including  stuff  on  instruments!  Or,  you  have  to  write  program 
riotes  for  a  concert  containing  lots  of  fancy  percussion  work!  Or,  you 
have  to  dream  up  a  window  display  of  instruments  for  campaign  week 
and  want  something  different!  In  any  case,  you’ll  wish  you  didn’t  have 
to  trot  over  to  the  library  to  dig  out  some  facts.  And  you  won’t,  if  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  own  the  new  book,  titled  “From  These  Comes 
Music,’’  written  by  Hope  Stoddard  who  is  well  known  to  all  Inter¬ 
national  Musician  readers. 

If  you  are  a  layman  (or  laywoman),  you  can  even  sound  very  erudite 
in  your  chit-chat  with  the  orchestra  players  at  the  concert  reception  if 
you’ll  just  memorize  a  few  gleanings  from  Miss  Stoddard’s  efforts. 

For  instance — you  can  casually  observe  to  the  concertmaster,  “Isn’t 
it  a  shame  that  Stradivarius  had  time  to  make  only  1,116  violins  during 
his  life  time?”  Or  to  the  violist,  “Don’t  you  agree  with  Hope  Stoddard, 
the  writer,  that  the  viola  is  in  reality  a  state  of  mind?”  Or  to  the 
trumpet  player,  “Didn’t  I  see  you  change  from  your  B-flat  to  your  C 
trumpet  when  you  came  to  those  high  notes?’’ 

You  can  even  commiserate  with  the  harpist  over  the  upkeep  cost 
of  her  instrument,  “I  know,  my  dear,  those  strings  cost  from  40c  to 
$2.00  each  and  there  are  47  of  them.  I  really  feel  the  orchestra  should 
increase  the  salary  of  the  harpist.’’ 

If  the  tuba  player  isn’t  too  big.  you  could  ask  him  if  some  of  his  35 
feet  of  brass  coil  wasn’t  a  little  clogged  up  in  that  last  number  on  the 
program. 

Anyway,  Miss  Stoddard  has  it  all  collected — description  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  their  tonal  ranges,  their  idiocynscracies,  their  family  trees, 
comments  of  some  of  their  most  noted  players  and  tops  it  all  off  with 
fine  illustrations  and  diagrams  prepared  by  Ava  Morgan.  Besides 
there  is  an  engaging  air  alwut  the  book  making  for  pleasant  reading. 

In  fact,  it  moves  us  to  consider  preparation  of  a  companion  volume, 
dedicated  to  community  orchestras  and  titled,  “In  Spite  of  These  Comes 
Music.” 

Sample:  Double  Bass:  That’s  the  instrument  there  is  never  enough 
of.  An  orchestra  must  at  least  look  like  an  orchestra.  Therefore  many 
community  orchestras  number  their  bass  players  in  fractions — say  3 Vi: 
— three  men  who  can  really  play  the  things,  and  three  more  who  can 
pose  realistically  behind  ’em  and  whose  combined  efforts  might  equal 
*'2  player.  Therefore, — 6  for  looks — 3  for  playing  (and  in  some  towms 
you’re  lucky  if  you  can  find  3). 

The  Double  Bass  is  the  instrument  the  orchestra  owns  and  so  no¬ 
body  looks  after  too  lovingly.  Therefore,  it’s  the  instrument  which 
gets  borrowed,  which  gets  cracked,  whose  broken  string  is  a  great 
surprise  to  everyone,  whose  bow  is  frequently  missing  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  without  which  we  cannot  do  for  very  specific  reasons.  (See  Stod¬ 
dard.  pages  33-41). 

Wonder  if  Miss  Stoddard  and  her  publisher.  The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company  would  permit  it.  (HMT). 

to  raise  the  budget  for  any  orchestra,  it  seemed  too  bad  to  have  to 
allot  monies  for  promotion.  We  women  decided  to  raise  funds  by 
trying  out  a  big  card  party — style  show,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time 
introducing  our  local  promotion  experts  to  the  joys  of  contributing 
time  and  effort  to  the  Symphony.  Many  people — new  to  the  symphony 
organization  are  now  at  work  on  this  huge  undertaking. 

‘Our  next  job  will  be  the  orchestra’s  “Pop”  concert.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  Women’s  Association  is  taking  responsibility  for  the 
whole  affair  (except  playing  the  music,  of  course). 

“Maybe  one  of  the  best  parts  of  constantly  extending  the  symphony 
women’s  work  to  new  ventures  and  new  people  is  the  finding  of  so 
many  new  friends  right  within  your  own  home  town.  They  were 
there  all  the  time — but  BS  (Before  Symphony)  you  just  didn’t  know 
them.” 


LEAGUE  BOOK 


ORDER  FORM 


Please  send  . .  copies  of  the  League  book. 

“The  Community  Symphony — How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It.” 
by  Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 


Amount  enclosed 


,  or  Send  Bill 


Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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Orchestras 
Presenting  More 
Instrumental 
Soloists 

Instrumental  soloists  drawn 
from  personnels  of  both  com¬ 
munity  and  major  symphonies 
are  filling  an  increasing  number 
of  solo  spots  formerly  held  by 
vocalists  and  pianists.  With  the 
growing  maturity  of  community 
orchestras,  more  of  them  have 
within  their  own  personnels,  in¬ 
strumentalists  capable  of  giving 
fine  .solo  performances.  Further¬ 
more,  after  years  of  programming 
piano  concertos  and  vocal  works, 
orchestras  are  welcoming  the 
fresh  program  material  available 
in  the  vast  instrumental  solo- 
orchestral  literature. 

Included  in  this  season’s  com¬ 
munity  symphony  concert  listings 
are  solo  appearances  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  major  symphony  instru¬ 
mentalists: 

Albert  Tipton,  solo  flutist  of 
St.  Louis  Symphony;  soloist  with 
St.  Louis  Philharmonic. 

John  Wummer,  solo  flutist  of 
New  York  Philharmonic;  soloist 
with  Norwalk  Symphony. 

Mischa  Mischakoff,  concert- 
master  of  Detroit  Symphony; 
soloist  with  Canton  Symphony. 

William  York,  violist,  and  Percy 
Crafton,  violinist  of  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony;  duo-soloists  with  Kenosha 
Symphony. 

Jacob  Krachmalnick,  concert- 
master,  and  Lome  Munroe,  prin¬ 
cipal  cellist  of  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra;  duo-soloists  with  Norfolk 
Symphony. 

Krachmalnick  and  Abraham 
Sekemick,  principal  violist  of 
Cleveland  Symphony;  duo-soloists 
with  Columbus  Little  Symphony. 

Chicago  Symphony  Woodwind 
Quintet,  soloists  with  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Symphony,  and  Kanka¬ 
kee  (Ill.)  Symphony. 

Max  Miller,  concertmaster  of 
Buffalo  Philharmonic;  soloist  with 
Amherst  Symphony. 

Among  orchestras  selecting  so¬ 
loists  from  their  own  string  sec¬ 
tions  for  presentation  of  single 
and  double  concertos  are:  Drake- 
Des  Moines  Symphony,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  Symphony,  Kearney  Sym¬ 
phony  (Neb.),  Montgomery  Sym¬ 
phony  (Ala.),  Muncie  Civic  and 
College  Symphony  (Ind.),  Pasa¬ 
dena  Symphony,  San  Gabriel 
Valley  Symphony  (Cal.),  Wau- 
keska  Symphony,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Wilkinsburg  Sym¬ 
phony  (Pa.). 

Local  woodwind  and  French 
horn  soloists  this  season  include: 

Flutists:  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Symphony’s  Wesley  Scott;  Knox¬ 
ville  Symphony’s  conductor  David 
Van  Vactor  appearing  as  flute 
soloist  with  the  Oak  Ridge  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Oboists:  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony’s  Alan  Williams:  Amherst 
Symphony’s  Ezra  Kotzin. 

Clarinetist:  New  Haven  Sym¬ 
phony’s  Keith  Wilson. 

Bassoonists:  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Symphony’s  Paul  Nellen; 
Seneca  Symphony’s  James  Dowd- 
akin. 

French  Homist:  Bethany  Sym- 


Soloists 

"Participate"  Too 

The  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Sym¬ 
phony  adopted  a  reorganization 
and  expansion  program  this  fall 
involving  the  appointment  of 
James  C.  Pfohl  as  conductor, 
more  concerts,  and  a  sharply  in¬ 
creased  budget. 

The  Symphony’s  recently  re¬ 
tired  president,  Olin  C.  Watts  and 
James  Melton,  concert  soloist, 
were  college  roommates.  When 
Melton  learned  of  the  orchestra’s 
plans,  he  offered  to  come  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  help  launch  the  new 
season  as  his  contribution  to  the 
success  of  the  orchestra. 

Melton’s  graciousness  and  effec¬ 
tive  interest  in  a  community 
symphony  was  paralleled  by 
“Hoagy”  Carmichael  last  season. 
The  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
was  presenting  a  “pops”  concert 
as  an  orchestra  fund  raising  proj¬ 
ect.  “Hoagy”,  a  Hoosier,  made  the 
trip  from  California  to  Fort 
Wayne,  accepted  neither  fee  nor 
expenses,  appeared  as  soloist  and 
showman,  enjoyed  himself,  helped 
the  orchestra  add  a  nice  sum  to  its 
season’s  income  and  everyone 
had  fun. 

All  community  symphonies  sa¬ 
lute  “Hoagy”  Carmichael  and 
James  Melton! 


Temianka  Doubles  As 
Soloist  and  Teacher 

Boise  Civic  Symphony  adopted 
a  sound  idea  this  season — that  of 
engaging  a  guest  artist  in  the  dual 
capacity  of  soloist  and  teacher. 
When  Henri  Temianka,  Paganini 
String  Quartet  violinist,  goes  to 
Boise  in  March  to  appear  as  the 
orchestra’s  soloist,  he  will  remain 
in  the  city  several  days  to  also 
teach  and  coach  advanced  violin 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  two  year  old 
orchesstra’s  three  concert  sub¬ 
scription  season  it  will  play  a 
children’s  concert,  tour  concerts 
in  Emmett,  Idaho;  Ontario,  Ore¬ 
gon;  and  for  the  district  Music 
Elducators  Association’s  annual 
vocal  and  orchestral  clinic. 

phony’s  Roger  Thorstenberg. 

Experimenting  with  “unusual” 
soloists  this  season  are  The  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony  of  Chicago 
presenting  Joseph  Ranzani,  ac¬ 
cordion  soloist;  Plymouth  (Mich.) 
Symphony  presenting  Dwight 
Daily,  saxophone  soloist;  Louis¬ 
ville  Philharmonic,  Kalamazoo 
Symphony,  and  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Symphony  presenting  An¬ 
dres  Segovia,  guitar  soloist. 

To  assist  orchestras  in  gathering 
information  concerning  available 
instrumental  soloists,  the  League 
has  invited  major  symphony  affli- 
ates  to  send  in  lists  of  soloists 
within  their  personnels.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  sent  to  all  League 
members  in  time  for  consider¬ 
ation  in  1953-54  program  plans 
and  will  be  follow^  by  informa¬ 
tion  on  soloists  available  within 
community  symphonies. 


Managers — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You! 


Closing  Numbers  Played  Recently  By— 

Composer,  Title,  Orchestra,  Conductor; 

Alfven—Mi(lsoniniar\'aka— Elkhart  Syniph.  Orch.— Zizmoat  G.  Gaska. 

Anderson— Sleigh  Ride— Kalamazoo  Symph.  Orch.— Herman  Fell>er. 

Beethoven— Overture  to  “Egmont”— New  York  Philharmonic— George  Szell. 

Berlioz— Marche  Hongroise— Wilkinsherg  Civic  Symph.  Orch.— Eugene  Reichenfeld. 
Borcxlin- Polvetsian  Dances— New  York  Philharmonic— Dimitri  Mitropoulos;— Oak 
Park-River  Forest  Symph.— Gladys  Welge. 

Brahms— Academic  Festival  Overture— Nashville  Symphony— Guy  Taylor. 

Casella— Italia  Rha|>sody— Cincinnati  Symphony— Thor  Johnson. 

Ghabrier-Espana  Rhapsody— Tampa  Philharmonic— Lyman  Wiltse. 

de  Falla— Dances  From  Three  Cornered  Hat— New  York  Philharmonic-Dimitri 
Mitroixuilos. 

de  Falla— “El  Amor  Bnijo,”  Symphonic  Exceri>t.s— Detroit  Symphony— Paul  Paray. 
Delius— tKer  the  Hills  and  Far  .Away— Bethany  Symphony  Orch.— Lloyd  Spear. 
Dvorak— Slavonic  Dance,  No.  1— Kearney  Symphony  Orch.— LeRoy  Bauer. 

Foster— Way  Down  Upon  the  Swanee  River— State  Symphony  of  Florida— Karl 
Kuersteiner 

Gillis— )annar>’,  Febmars',  March— Dow  Symphony— Wilford  Ciawford. 

Gershwin— Porgy  &  Bess  Selections— South  Shore  Symphony  Orch.— Howard  l.ee  Koch. 
Guion— Alley  Tunes— Columbia  Little  Symphony— George  Hardesty. 

Hindemith— Nobilissima  Visione— New  Haven  Symphony  Orch.— Frank  Brieff. 
!pi>olitov-lvanow— Caucasian  Sketches— San  Gabriel  Valley  Sympb.— Harold  Scott. 
Liszt— Les  Prebides- CIreenville  Symphons  Orch.— Pedro  Sanjuan;— Drake-Des  Moines 
Symphony— Frank  .Noyes. 

Meyerlieer-Coronation  March  from  “Le  Prophete”— BnK'kton  Orchestral  Society— 
Rodney  F.  May. 

Offenbach-tKertiire  “La  Belle  Helen”— Bremerton  Symphony  Orch  —Gilbert  N.  Bums. 
Ravel— Daphnis  and  ChliH',  Sec-ond  Suite— Fort  Wayne  Philbamionic— Igor  BiiketoB. 
Respighi— Pines  of  Rome— PliiHmix  Symphony— Leslie  Hodge. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff— Dance  of  the  Clowns— Bangor  Symphony— Stanles  Casting. 

Rossini -Overture,  “BarlM-r  of  Seville”— Florida  West  Coast  Symph.— Alexander  Bloch. 
Rodgers-Bennett— South  Pacific  Selections— Caix-  Girardeau  Symphony— Fritz  Heim;  — 
Jackson  Symphony —Theodore  Russell. 

Rossini— La  Gazza  Ladra  Overture— Charleston  Symphony — Antonio  Modarelli. 
Rubcnstein— Reve  Angeli<|ue— Florence  Civic  Orchestra— Guy  Hutchins,  guest. 

Schuman,  Wm.— Prayer  in  Time  of  War— Chattanooga  Symphony— Joseph  Hass  thome. 
Sihelius—Finlandia— Saginaw  Symphony  Orch.— Josef  Chemiavsky. 

Sousa— Stars  and  Stri|x-s  Forever— New  York  Philhamionic— Dimitri  Mitroupolos. 
Strauss,  J.— Voices  of  Spring— Seneca  Symphony— Leland  Flora. 

Strauss,  J.— Overture  to  “The-  Bat”— Toledo  Orchestra— Wolfgang  Stresemann. 

Strauss,  J.— Emp«-ror  Waltz— Kewanee  Symphony — Carolyn  Bert. 

Tschaikowsky— Slarche  Slave— Passaic-Bergen  Symphony— Maxwell  Jarvis. 
Tschaikowsky-Romeo  &  Juliet— Duluth  Symphony— Hemiann  Herz. 

Wagner-Os'erture  to  Tannhauser— Hartford  Symphony— George  Heck. 

Weinberger  -Polka  &  Fugue  from  “Schwanda”— Austin  Symphony— Ezra  R.ichlin. 


Instrumental  Solos 

with  string  orchestra 

FLUTE; 

Job.  Seb.  BACH 

Concerto  in  F,  for  2  flutes,  piano  &  strings 

PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Flute  Solo,  with  strings  (Ploner  Musiktog) 

OBOE: 

ROGER  GOEB 

Fantasy,  for  oboe  &  strings 

ELLIS  B.  KOHS 

Legend,  for  oboe  &  strings 

PAUL  A.  PISK 

Shanty  Boy,  folk  bollod,  for  oboe  &  strings 

CLARINET: 

PAUL  HINDEMITH 

Variations,  for  clarinet  &  strings  (Ploner  Musiktog) 

prices  contained  in  AMP  Orchestra  Catalogue 

Associated  Music  Publishers,  Inc. 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  36 
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Program  Analysis  - 
A  New  League  Service 


What  makes  a  good  program? 
How  do  you  balance  a  program? 
Should  the  soloist  appear  in  the 
first  or  second  half  of  the  concert? 
Is  this  program  too  light,  or  is 
another  one  too  heavy? 

These  questions  and  countless 
similiar  ones  have  poured  in  to 
the  League  office  from  conduc¬ 
tors,  managers,  board  and  audi¬ 
ence  members  for  the  last  three 
years.  Most  of  them  have  gone 
unanswered  because  the  League 
has  not  had  a  practical  and  sound 
program  analysis  scheme.  At  long 
last,  a  plan  has  been  established. 

Programs  selected  at  random 
from  among  the  hundreds  sent  to 
the  League  office  are  listed  with¬ 
out  identification  of  the  conductor 
and  orchestra  playing  them.  A 
dozen  or  so  such  program  listings 
will  be  submitted  at  one  time  to 
League  member  conductors  of 
recognized  ability  and  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Without  any  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  orchestra  playing 
the  concert,  the  conductor  who 
planned  it,  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  it  was  played  nor  the 
audience  which  listened  to  it,  the 
conductors  will  analyze  the  pro¬ 
gram  listings  solely  on  the  basis 
of  how  well  they  meet  that  in¬ 
dividual  conductor’s  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  sound  programming. 

In  order  to  keep  the  service  as 
objective  as  possible,  names  of 
conductors  preparing  the  individ¬ 
ual  analysis  will  not  be  publish¬ 
ed  although  a  complete  roster  of 
participating  conductors  will  be 
released  later.  Correspondence 
on  these  analyses  is  invited  and 
as  space  permits,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  section  of  the  News¬ 
letter  which  can  perhaps  become 
an  open  forum  for  programming 

Program  Analyses 
Program  1 

Suite  from  Water  Music,  Han¬ 
del 

Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away, 
Delius 

Dances  from  “The  Bartered 
Bride”,  Smetana 

Intermission 

Group  of  piano  solos  without 
orchestral  accompaniment 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orches¬ 
tra,  Grieg. 

Every  one  of  the  orchestral 
works  is  fine  within  itself,  but  the 
overall  program  places  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  a  position  incidental  to 
the  soloist  and  therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
orchestra.  On  a  symphonic  pro¬ 
gram,  the  soloist  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  orchestra  to  pre¬ 
sent  additional  symphonic  litera¬ 
ture  to  be  found  in  the  orches¬ 
tral-solo  works.  There  is  no 
validity  for  using  the  limited  con¬ 
cert  time  available  to  most  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  for  recital  per¬ 
formances  by  soloists.  The  or¬ 
chestra  should  be  the  main  show! 

In  the*  above  program  the 


Handel  is  the  only  orchestral 
work  offering  the  orchestra  an 
opportunity  to  increase  its  own 
prestige.  I  would  have  done 
something  like  this  v.dth  the  pro¬ 
gram; 

Handel  Suite — (As  much  as 
needed,  depending  on  sym¬ 
phony  selected.) 

Almost  any  of  the  Mozart, 
Haydn  or  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies 
Intermission 
Grieg  concerto. 

The  following  two  programs 
properly  handle  the  presentation 
of  a  soloist  with  symphony  or¬ 
chestra. 

Program  2 

Passacaglia  and  Fugue  in  C 
Minor,  Bach 

Concerto  for  Piano,  A  Minor, 
Schumann 
Intermission 
A  modern  work* 

Capriccio  Espanol,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff 

Program  3 

Overture  to  Tannhauser,  Wag¬ 
ner 

Concerto  for  Piano,  A  Minor, 
Schumann 
Intermission 

Suite  from  “The  Fire  Bird, 
Stravinsky 

Of  the  two  programs,  2  and  3, 
the  latter  (Program  3)  is  the  finer 
in  my  opinion.  There  is  more 
variety  in  the  music,  each  work 
is  greater  within  itself  and  to¬ 
gether  they  make  up  a  properly 
proportioned,  well  balanced  even¬ 
ing  of  music.  Program  3  is  an 
excellent  embodiment  of  the  fine, 
cultural  values  we  all  claim  our 
symphony  orchestras  offer  to 
their  communities  so  far  as  con¬ 
cert  performances  are  concerned. 

Program  4 

Symphony  No.  5,  Schubert 
Les  Preludes,  Liszt 
Intermission 

Five  Pieces  for  String  Orches¬ 
tra,  Hindemith 
Enchanted  Lake,  Liadov 
Carman  Suite,  No.  1,  Bizet. 
This  is  a  well  thought  out,  per¬ 
fectly  good  program  and  might 
well  have  especially  strong  appeal 
to  a  community  fairly  new  in 
symphonic  listening  experience. 
There  is  wide  variety  in  it.  The 
music  is  all  “listenable”.  The  less 
familiar  work — the  Hindemith,  is 
well  placed  and  the  overall  length 
of  the  program  is  good. 

Program  5 

Overture  to  “Phedre”,  Massenet 
Andante  Cantabile,  Tschai- 
kowsky. 

L’Arlesienne  Suites,  No.  1  and 
2,  Bizet 
Intermission 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
American  Salute,  Gould 
Spirituals 

Cowboy  Rhapsody,  Gould 
If  this  program  is  designed  for 


Brooklyn  String  Orchestra 
Sticks  to  "String"  Music 

Brooklyn  String  Orchestra, 
founded  in  1941  and  conducted 
by  Miss  Lily  Nyboe  has  adhered 
to  its  original  plan  of  playing 
only  music  originally  written  for 
strings.  All  participants  contri¬ 
bute  their  orchestra  services. 
Soloists  appearing  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  have  included  vocalists, 
woodwind  players,  violinists, 
French  hornist,  pianists  and 
harpsichordists.  In  addition  to 
its  own  season,  the  group  fre¬ 
quently  appears  before  civic  and 
fraternal  organiations. 


THE  CORELLI 
CONCERTI 
GROSSI 

On  Records  Complete 

-♦  For  the  First  Time  *- 

Tri-Cent’enary 

Release 

(1653-1953) 


Bremerton  Symphony 
Playing  Solid  Programs 

Bremerton  Symphony  adopted 
a  new  program  policy  this  year. 
Each  concert  opens  with  a  sym¬ 
phony,  includes  a  concerto  with 
visiting  guest  artist  and  closes 
with  overtime.  Results  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Association’s  secretarj” 
“The  orchestra  personnel  is  in¬ 
spired  by  such  a  program.  We 
never  have  had  as  strong  an  or¬ 
chestra  or  better  rehearsals  and 
our  membership  drive  went  fine.” 

Orchestra  Musicians  —  The 
League  Convention  is  For  You! 


Dean  Eckertsen 


WITH  THE  TRI-CENTENARY  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

*  Dean  Eckertsen  Conducting  * 

Soloists — 

Daniel  Guilet,  Edwin  Bachmann,  Violins 
Frank  Miller,  Cello 

On  Three  12"  Double-Sided  LP  Records  by  Vox 

"Dean  Eckertsen  has  ploced  musicians  and  music 
lovers  in  his  debt." 

— Miles  Kostendieck,  Music  Critic, 

New  York  Journol-Americon. 


a  “pop”  concert — fine,  but  if  pre¬ 
sented  as  one  of  the  serious  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  it  has  no  validity, 
in  my  opinion.  There  is  not 
a  true  symphonic  work  in  the 
entire  program.  Retain  any  one 
or  two  of  the  works  listed  for  the 
lighter  portion  of  a  concert,  and 
then  rebuild  the  rest  of  it  com¬ 
pletely. 

Analyses  by  Conductor  A. 

*To  identify  this  work  would 
identify  the  orchestra  to  many 
readers. 

Austin  Symphony  is  playing  4 
children’s  concerts  on  Tuesday 
afternoons  at  3:45  P.  M.  and  two 
youth  concerts  on  Mondays  at 
7:30  P.  M. 

Orchestra  Musicians  —  The 
League  Convention  is  For  You! 


Compilation  of  Sacred 
Music  For  Orchestra 

Andrew  Wendelin  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  has  spent  several 
years  compiling  instrumental 
literature  specifically  in  the 
sacred  idiom.  He  has  found  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  works  for  orches¬ 
tra,  orchestral-solo  works  and 
other  instrumental  combinations. 
Although  his  catalog  is  not  pub¬ 
lished,  Mr.  Wendelin  welcomes 
inquiries  concerning  his  listings. 
He  may  be  contacted  through  the 
League  office. 

Women’s  Committee  Members 
— The  League  Convention  is  For 
You! 


Conductors — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You! 
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How  Do  You  Start  A  Community  Orchestra?  n 

This  question  comes  to  t,he  League  office  every  day.  Obviously,  the  answer  can  take  many  forms.  Two  young  men  with  ^ 
widely  different  training  and  experience  attended  the  1952  League  National  Convention.  They  listened  to  orchestra  re¬ 
ports  and  experiences  and  each  decided  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  find  a  conducting  post  while  at  the  same  time  en-  \  i 
riching  America’s  musical  life,  was  to  form  new  orchestras.  I 

William  Boyer,  American,  with  recently  completed  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan  had  served  as  musical 
director  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Society  at  the  University,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Chicago  North  Side  Symphony  ,  i 
and  conductor  of  the  Broadcasting  Orchestra  at  the  National  Music  Camp.  He  went  to  Royal  Oak,  Michigan  to  form  a  1| 
new  orchestra. 

Mathys  Abas,  Netherlander,  former  member  of  the  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  violin  section,  member  of  the  Netherlands  ■ 
underground  forces,  “graduate”  of  concentration  camps,  escapee  from  a  Buchenwald  transport,  ex-officer  of  repatriation  I 
to  the  Allied  Forces,  was  granted  by  the  Dutch  Government  as  a  reward  for  work  in  his  native  country  facilities  for  study 
in  the  U.  S.  Shortly  after  making  his  conducting  debut  in  Rotterdam,  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  spent  a  year  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  Following  the  League  convention  in  June,  1952,  Abas  chose  Midland,  Texas,  as  the  home  city  for  his  new  orches-  {I 
tra. 

The  organization  and  development  methods  used  by  these  two  men  provide  two  sets  of  answers  to  the  question — “How  — 
do  you  start  a  community  orchestra?”  [I 


Royal  Oak  Symphony  Started  As  An  Adult  Education 
Project 

1.  William  Boyer  arbitrarily  chose  Royal  Oak,  Michigan — population 
47,000  for  his  new  orchestra. 

2.  Called  upon  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Rezny,  Director  of  Instruction  of  the 
School  District  of  Royal  Oak,  suggesting  the  Adult  Education  De¬ 
partment  sponsor  an  amateur  symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Rezny  liked 
the  idea. 

3.  Working  together,  the  two  men  formed  a  committee  of  interested 
musicians  and  townspeople  to  organize  the  project. 

4  Within  one  month  (by  the  end  of  September),  the  committee  had: 

a.  Recruited  a  nucleus  of  24  players. 

b.  Scheduled  3  concerts. 

c.  Set  up  a  budget  based  on  the  income  from  1,200  one-dollar 
season  tickets  plus  state  aid. 

d.  Prepared  the  ticket  selling  campaign. 

5.  Within  the  second  month  (by  the  first  of  November),  the  committee 
felt  certain  it  could  go  ahead  with  the  plans  for  a  1952-53  concert 
season  and  proceeded  to: 

a.  Prepai'e  and  distribute  4,000  attractive  season  brochures. 

b.  Found  a  local  music  store,  Grinnell’s  which  would  provide 
printed  concert  programs. 

c.  (Obtained  strong  press  and  radio  support. 

d.  Presented  the  first  concert  December  3,  1952.  Program:  Gluck, 
Overture  Iphigenia  in  Aulis;  Beethoven,  Symphony  No.  2;  De¬ 
bussy,  Gymnopedies;  Strauss,  Emporer  Waltz. 

e.  Evaluated  that  concert  as  a  “success  in  every  way.” 

f.  Joined  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

6.  In  January,  began  organization  of  a  Women’s  Committee  and  started 
preparations  for  the  second  concert,  February  18,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  the  premiere  of  an  overture  composed  by  George  Cacioppo, 
a  recent  graduate  of  University  of  Michigan.  Conductor  Boyer  has 
definite  ideas  about  introducing  new  music  to  an  audience.  “One 
hearing  isn’t  enough  for  the  audience  to  know  whether  or  not  it  likes 
the  music,”  reasoned  Boyer.  “Therefore,  we  shall  play  it  twice — at 
the  beginning  of  the  concert,  and  at  the  end.”  Between  the  premiere 
and  second  performances  of  the  Cacioppo  Overture  will  come 
Mozart,  Concertante  for  Solo  Woodwind  Quartet  and  Orchestra; 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  Dance  of  the  Buffoons;  Mussorgsky,  Persian 
Dances  from  Khovantchina.” 

The  April  8th  performance  will  be  a  Family  Concert  including 
Two  Pieces  for  Small  Orchestra  (based  upon  American  Folk  Tunes) 
composed  by  Clark  Eastham,  Royal  Oak  composer. 

Mr.  Rezny  writes  enthusiastically  of  the  orchestra  and  states  that 
“we  are  satisfied  that  almost  90%  of  the  60  musicians  who  performed 
in  our  first  concert  reside  in  the  immediate  area  and  have  become 
regular  members  of  the  orchestra.”  The  Royal  Oak  Public  Schools 
Adult  Education  Program  brochure  titled  “Learning  is  Fun”  now 
lists  “Symphony  Orchestra”  as  a  part  of  its  total  program  along 
with  classes  in  Acting,  Art,  Leathercraft,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Lip  Reading,  Piano  Group  Lessons,  Mathematics,  Sewing,  Autoshop 
and  some  50  other  subjects. 

Results  obtained  within  six  months:  The  U.  S.  possesses  another 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Royal  Oak  now  offers  symphony  participation 
to  its  performing  and  listening  citizenry.  The  public  school  system 
has  expanded  its  services  to  Royal  Oak  taxpayers.  A  Royal  Oak 
composer’s  work  will  be  heard  by  his  own  fellow  citizens  who  will 
take  pride  in  their  community’s  creative  wealth.  Another  American 
conductor  has  found  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  art  and 
use  for  his  talent.  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  has 
a  new  member  orchestra. 


Midland  Symphony  Started  With  The  Musicians 

Mathys  Abas  visited  friends  in  Texas.  Midland  (population  22,900) 
had  no  symphony,  but  a  few  people  were  interested  in  forming  one. 
Abas,  recognized  that  an  orchestra  which  existed  only  in  dreams  was 
in  no  position  to  pay  a  salary  to  a  conductor — yet  the  conductor 
must  live  while  forming  the  orchestra.  A  job  was  essential.  He 
found  one — as  window  decorator  for  Sears  and  Roebuck’s  store  in 
Lubbock,  Texas.  Next  came  the  need  for  weekend  transportation 
— 150  miles  each  way — between  Lubbock  and  Midland.  Hitchhiking 
was  the  answer,  and  Abas  found  his  volunteer  chauffeurs  could  and 
would  provide  him  with  new  arguments  for  the  validity  of  the 
cause  for  local  symphony  orchestras. 

“Myself,  I  like  cowboy  and  hillbilly  songs,”  observed  one  truck 
driver.  “Don’t  know  anything  about  your  kind  of  music.  Wish  I 
did.  Not  much  chance  to  hear  that  kind  of  music  around  Midland. 
Wish  I’d  had  that  chance.” 

And  a  rancher  remarked,  “We  old  timers  here  in  Texas — we’ve 
missed  a  lot  of  things  like  good  music,  but  we  are  sure  going  to  try 
to  give  them  to  our  children.” 

Fifteen  citizens  of  Midland  met  with  Abas  to  discuss  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  forming  an  orchestra.  They  included  men  and  women — 
musicians,  a  doctor,  a  minister,  a  music  store  owner  who  was  a 
former  school  band  director.  It  was  agreed  that  the  plan  must  be 
broad  based — offering  a  variety  of  musical  and  cultural  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

A  single  mimeographed  sheet  outlining  the  plans  was  prepared  and, 
along  with  a  registration  form,  was  widely  circulated  throughout  the 
community  beginning  Sept.  15.  Instrumentalists,  vocalists  and 
listeners  alike  were  invited  to  return  registration  forms  to  the 
Midland  Chamber  of  Commerce  office  offering  their  services  in 
playing,  singing  and  lay  work. 

Within  about  three  weeks,  60  participants  had  responded — almost 
evenly  divided  between  vocalists  and  instrumentalists.  Auditions 
were  held  during  that  time.  By  October  15,  another  mimeographed 
release  was  issued  outlining  a  rehearsal  schedule,  setting  the  date 
for  the  first  concert — Dec.  21,  and  including  a  list  of  the  participants. 

First  rehearsal — October  20.  First  program:  Purcell,  Pavane  and 
Chaconne  in  G  minor;  Corelli,  Christmas  Concerto;  Rebaud,  La 
Procession  Nocturne;  Bach,  Magnificat  for  chorus,  soloists  and 
orchestra. 

Wind  and  percussion  players  not  participating  in  the  Bach  were 
invited  to  sing  in  the  chorus. 

Ways  and  means  committees  were  formed  from  among  the  regis¬ 
trants.  Abas  explained  it  this  was:  “After  we’ve  shown  the  city  of 
Midland  that  we  really  can  play  and  sing,  after  we’ve  demonstrated 
the  many  opportunities  this  association  can  offer  to  the  community, 
then  we’ll  ask  the  citizens  to  form  an  association,  incorporate,  de¬ 
velop  working  committees,  sell  tickets  and  raise  some  money.  But 
this  first  year,  we  are  sort  of  on  trial.  You  and  I  have  faith  we  can 
do  this  thing.  Midlanders  at  large  probably  don’t  know  we  can. 
We’ve  obtained  our  music.  Now,  we  shall  have  to  sell  tickets  and 
obtain  contributions  in  order  to  meet  our  other  expenses — at  least 
this  first  year.”  10  copies  of  the  League  book  on  Community  Sym¬ 
phony  were  ordered  and  distributed  among  workers. 

Personnel  problems  immediately  presented  themselves.  The  single 
violist  moved  out  of  the  city.  Additional  strength  was  needed  in 
other  sections — especially  strings.  Conductor  Abas  found  willing 
help  from  among  the  musicians  in  the  Abilene  and  Lubbock  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras.  More  people  from  the  Midland  area  made  them¬ 
selves  known.  A  physician  shyly  admitted  he  had  played  flute  in 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Story  —  A  Metamorphosis 


A  year  ago  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony  was  having  its  trou¬ 
bles — all  kinds.  Its  manager, 
Louis  O’Connor — a  young  en¬ 
gineer,  who,  had  circumstances 
permitted  probably  would  have 
been  a  professional  musician, 
came  to  the  League  management 
course  last  August  to  find  out 
what  he  could  do  to  save  the 
orchestra. 

As  was  the  case  with  all  per¬ 
sons  attending,  Mr.  O’connor 
placed  the  problems  of  his  or¬ 
chestra  on  the  dissecting  table 
and  everyone  took  a  hand  in  try¬ 
ing  to  work  out  solutions.  As 
reluctant  goodbyes  were  said  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  everyone 
wondered  if  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony  could  even  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  1952-53  season. 

With  the  exception  of  orders  for 
hundreds  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  the  Newsletter  to  be  sent  reg¬ 
ularly  to  Fort  Lauderdale  ticket 
holders  and  contributors,  there 
followed  five  months  of  complete 
silence  on  the  orchestra’s  work. 
Recently,  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  fi'om  the  League  office,  came 
the  following  telegram  from  Mr. 
O’Connor. 

“Our  growth  financially  and 
artistically  this  year  almost  in¬ 
credible.  Membership  ten  times 
last  year.  In  the  black  with 
funds.  Publicity  program.  Schools 
sponsoring  instrument  instruc¬ 
tion.  Forming  symphony  chorus. 
Produced  Messiah  with  combined 
church  choirs.  In  short,  we  are 
exercising  our  League  taught 
concept  of  rendering  a  broad 
community  service  and  the  com¬ 
munity  seems  to  like  it.  I’ve  been 
waiting  until  end  of  season  to 
tell  story.  It  will  be  nearly  a 
model  example  of  what  can  be 
done  starting  from  behind  the 
goal  line  as  we  did  Last  Sept¬ 
ember.” 

A  later  report  further  explained 
that  the  whole  conception  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony  was 
changed  from  that  of  being  pri¬ 
marily  a  performing  medium  to 


becoming  a  community  institution 
offering  leadership  in  the  total 
cultural  development  of  the  area. 

The  musical  unit  was  strength¬ 
ened  with  the  addition  of  an 
overall  musical  director,  Vassilios 
Priakos.  The  position,  formerly 
conceived  of  as  that  of  conductor 
of  the  orchestra,  had  been  held 
by  William  T.  Reivo  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  give  enthusiastic  help  as 
associate  conductor.  The  orches¬ 
tra  association  decided  to  “re¬ 
hearse  the  entire  symphony  fam¬ 
ily” — audience  and  community 
as  well  as  the  musicians.  To  that 
end,  they  had  the  League  News¬ 
letter  regularly  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  and  contributors  in  order 
to  give  all  members  a  national 
perspective  on  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  and  their  part  in  developing 
America’s  cultural  life.  "The 
League  Newsletters  are  pointed 
up  by  monthly  publication  of  the 
attractive  “Fort  Liiuderdale  Sym¬ 
phony  Notes”,  giving  news  about 
the  local  orchestra,  its  goals, 
problems,  personnel,  concerts  etc. 
Pertinent  questions  are  asked  in 
“Symphony  Notes”  such  as  “Why 
can’t  we  put  on  a  benefit  dance 
like  London.  Ontario  Women’s 
Committee  did?”,  or  “If  Jack.son, 
Mississippi  can  donate  cash  for 
rehearsals  and  concert  rentals, 
why  can’t  Fort  Lauderdale?” 

Probably  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  this  season’s 
success  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Symphony  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  smooth,  effective,  en¬ 
thusiastic  teamwork  between 
musical  director,  manager,  musi¬ 
cians,  board  and  community  to¬ 
ward  a  thoroughly  understood 
and  clearly  stated  goal — a  ti'ue 
COMMUNITY  symphony  or¬ 
chestra. 


Women’s  Committee  Members 
— The  League  Convention  is  For 
You! 


Conductors — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You! 


The  League's 
New  Members 

Organizations 

Abilene  Symphony  (Tex.),  Jul¬ 
ius  Hegyi,  cond. 

Brooklyn  String  Orchestra 
(N.  Y.),  Lily  Nyboe,  cond. 

Cheyenne  Civic  Symphony 
(Wyo.). 

Chicago  Business  Men’s  Or¬ 
chestra,  George  Dasch.  cond. 

Colby  -  Community  Symphony 
(Maine),  Ermanno  Compar- 
etti,  cond. 

Connecticut  Symphony  (Bridge¬ 
port),  Daniel  Saidenberg, 
cond. 

Cornell  University  Symphony 
(N.  Y.),  Robert  L.  Hull.  cond. 

Eastman  School  of  Music 
(N.  Y.),  Howard  Hanson,  di¬ 
rector. 

Great  Neck  Symphony  (N.  Y.), 
Maurice  Gardner,  cond. 

Jacksonville  Symphony  (Fla.), 
James  Christian  Pfohl,  cond. 

Lancaster  Symphony  (Pa.), 
Louis  Vyner,  cond. 

Marshall  Civic  Symphony 
(Tex.)  George  Thompson, 
cond. 

Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra, 
Henry  Denecke,  cond. 

Pensacola  Symphony  (Fla.), 
Napoleon  C.  Dufresne,  cond. 

Philadelphia  Free  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Royal  Oak  Symphony  (Mich.), 
William  Boyer,  cond. 

St.  Petersburg  Symphony 
(Fla.),  Leon  Poulopoulos, 
cond. 

University  of  Massachusetts 
Symphony. 

Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  William  R. 
Smith,  cond. 

Warren  Civic  Orchestra  (Pa.). 

Waterloo  Symphony  (Iowa)  Otto 
T.  Jelinek,  cond. 

Ypsilanti  College  Civic  Orch. 
(Mich.),  W.  D.  Fitch,  cond. 

Individuals 

Adams,  Cpl.  John  H..  Hornist, 
Marine  Band,  Parris  Island, 
S.  C. 

Bauer,  Leroy,  cond.,  Kearney 
(Neb.),  Symphony. 

Bergamini,  Edwin,  Board  mem¬ 
ber,  Norwalk  Symphony 
(Conn.) 

Bloomfield,  Theodore,  cond., 
Cleveland  Little  Symphony. 

Brieff,  Frank,  cond..  New  Ha¬ 
ven  Symphony  (Conn.) 

Cole,  Mrs.  Fred,  member 
Charleston  Symphony  Wom¬ 
en’s  Comm.,  W.  Va. 

Commins,  Francis,  Pres.,  Elk¬ 
hart  Symphony,  Ind. 

D’ Andrea,  Frank  L.,  cond.,  Bel¬ 
lingham  College  —  Civic  Or¬ 
chestra,  Washington. 

Davis,  Lawrence  L.,  Fremont, 
Michigan. 

Fall,  Frederick,  cond..  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Sym¬ 
phony,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Forstat,  Milton,  cond.,  West¬ 
chester  Symphony,  New 
York. 

Garber,  Herbert,  New  York 
City. 

Hamlin,  William  H.,  cond., 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

Hassler,  Mrs.  Fanny  A.,  cond.. 
Students  Symphony,  Chicago. 


Midland  Symphony  Started 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

college  and  asked  if  he  could  take  the  music  home  and  see  what  he 
could  do  with  it.  By  the  following  week  he  was  a  valuable  new 
member  of  the  new  orchestra  as  were  several  others. 

8.  Concert  problems:  It  soon  became  apparent  to  Conductor  Abas  and 
the  musicians  that  the  group  would  not  be  ready  for  the  December 
concert  date — yet  they  had  promised  a  performance.  Abas  returned 
to  his  old  status  of  concert  violinist  and  together  with  Charlotte 
Barrier,  Midland  pianist,  presented  a  recital — the  first  performance 
sponsored  by  the  new  Symphony  and  Choral  Society  Association. 
On  January  10,  the  Association  sponsored  its  second  presentation — 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Gene  Hemmle,  head  of  the  music  department  of 
Texas  Technological  College. 

9.  Debut  Concert — presented  January  24th.  1953.  The  concert  was 
heralded  by  a  fine  full  page  spread  in  the  Midland  Reporter-Tele¬ 
gram,  introducing  Midland’s  own  symphony  musicians  and  choir- 
sters  to  their  fellow  citizens. 

Proclaimed  as  “a  real  thrill  for  our  town,”  it  is  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  debut  concert  is  the  beginning  of  a  permanent  cul¬ 
tural  institution  in  the  city  of  Midland,  Texas— an  institution 
brought  into  being  through  the  combined  efforts  of  Texas  and  a 
Netherlands  musician.  Another  symphony  orchestra  for  America! 


Hull,  Robert  L.,  cond.,  Cornell 
University  Symphony,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Jenkins,  Newell,  cond..  New 
York  City,  Bologna,  Italy. 

Kelley,  Chauncey,  cond..  Voice 
of  America,  New  York  City. 

Kirshbaum,  Joseph,  cond..  East 
Texas  Regional  Symphony, 
Tyler,  Texas. 

Kurzwell,  Fredric,  cond.,  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  College  Orch. 
Bell  Symphony,  N.  Y.  City. 

Marshall,  Clifford  Thompson, 
cond.,  Madison  College  (Drch., 
Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mastroleo,  Mrs.  Carol  S..  asst, 
cond..  Ambler  Symphony,  Pa. 

Mendoza,  David,  cond..  New 
York  City. 

Moeck,  Walter  F.,  cond.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  Sym¬ 
phony,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Ness,  Martin  J.,  Pres.,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Youth  Symphony  As¬ 
sociation,  San  Francisco. 

Newby,  Errett  R.,  Pres.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Symphony. 

Nice,  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  Cellist- 
conductor,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Nicoloff,  Peter,  cond..  Violinist, 
Pasadena,  California. 

Pales,  Marx  J.,  cond..  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas. 

Peltier,  Henry,  Jr.,  manager. 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony. 
Texas. 

Reid,  Howard,  Westfield,  New 
York. 

Sanders,  Robert  L.,  Composer. 
Great  Neck,  New  York. 

Schiller,  Jonathan,  NCAC,  New 
York  City. 

Schueler,  Roger,  cond.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 

Somerville,  Mrs.  C.  R..  board 
member,  London  (Ontario). 
Symphony. 

Staley,  Max  L.,  board  member, 
Wichita  (Kan.),  Symphony. 

Stein,  Leon,  cond..  Commun¬ 
ity  Symphony  of  Chicago. 

Woodbury,  Ward,  cond.,  East¬ 
man  School  of  Music,  Ro¬ 
chester 

Whallon,  Evan,  cond..  Spring- 
field  Symphony,  Ohio. 


Available  ta  League 
Members 

1.  Catalog  of  33  1/3  rpm  record¬ 
ings  of  American  composi¬ 
tions.  Prepared  by  and  avail¬ 
able  through  courtesy  of 
NASM  Committee  on  Rec-- 
ordings. 

2.  Transcript  of  interview  pro¬ 
gram  on  community  orches¬ 
tras,  broadcast  on  CBS  on 
January  18  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  concert, 
sponsored  by  Willys  Over¬ 
land. 

3.  Copy  of  speech  on  Arts 
Councils  presented  before 
Dec.  1952  National  Music 
Council  meeting  by  League 
Secretary,  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

Send  requests  and  10c  in  stamps 
to  League  office.  Quantities 
limited. 


Orchestra  Musicians  —  The 
League  Convention  is  For  You! 


( 


1953  League  National  Convention  and  U}m  I 

Managers  Workshop  {  ^ 

Major  Symphony  Musicians  Who  Will  Be  the 


Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr. 
New  Haven  Symphony 
(Conn.) 


Sessions  on: 


Box  Office 

Budgeting 

Campaigns 

Financing 

“Gimmicks” 

Managers  and  Program¬ 
ming 

Management  Mechanics 

Promotion 

Publicity 


Conductor's  Workshop 
Co-Chairmen: 


Theodore  Russell,  Cond. 
Jackson  Symphony 
(Miss.) 


Erno  Daniel,  Cond. 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
(Tex.) 


A.  Sessions  on: 


Auditioning  Players 
Personnel 
Program  Building 
Repertoire  in  Relation  to 
Personnel 
Youth  Orchestras 


B.  Observation  of  the  in.stru- 
mental  workshops 


L.  V.  HANEY 
Trombonist 

New  York  Philharmonic 


MISCHA  MISCHAKOFF 
Concertmaster 
Detroit  Symphony 


SAMUEL  LIFSCHEY 
Solo  Violist 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 


WALTER  HEE 
Condu*”*n>"-*ltjh<  iH  Civic 


m 


cinnati  SyniP^V 

:i]j 


PROGRAM  FOR  CON^ 
Thursday,  June  18 


I" 


9:30-11:30  General  Session:  C 


2:00-  4:00  General  Session:  Elducaf^  Looks  < 


8:000  P.  M.  Elkhart  Symphony 


1,4' 

uca  n  Lo 
’|n  jis 

1  II 


Friday,  June  19  |  . 

9:30-11:30  Workshops  1  j  II 

12:00-  2:00  General  Session:  LeagvP^s^'^^ss 
2:30-  4:30  Workshops  i  I 


CHICAGO  SYMPHONY  WOODWIND  QUINTET  (Left 
James  Stowell — Clarinetist 
Wilbur  Simpson — Bassoonist 
Philip  Farkas — Solo  Homist 
Ralph  Johnson — Flutist 
Robert  Mayer — Oboist  and  English  Homist 


to  Right) 


8:00  Reading  Rehearsal 

Saturday,  June  20 


9:00-11:00  Workshops 

11:30-  2:00  General  Session:  “T^s  ’  Wi 
phonies  Would  Do,  ^nicrprete 
phony  Musician,  An  Mei 

Member,  A  Music  '^i  I  I 

2:30-  4:30  Workshops 


Convention  Banquet  I 


Visits  to  the  music  instrument 


Elkhart  will  be  scheduled  throul 


Co-sponsors  for  the  Musicians  Workshops 

Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers  of  the  City  of 


TIfniT  Workshops  June  18-20,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Board  Members  Workshop 

Co-Chairmen: 

Elden  Bayley,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Springfield  Symphony 
(Ohio) 

George  Irwin,  Pres. 
Quincy  Fine  Arts  So¬ 
ciety  (Ill.) 


Be  the  Instructors  for  Musicians  Workshops 


Sessions  on: 

Board  Members  Job: — 
Rights,  Obligations, 
Perogatives,  Responsibi¬ 
lities  and  Relationships 
to  other  Orchestra  Units 
Budgeting  and  Financing 
Selection  of  Board  Mem¬ 
bers 

Symphony  Marketing  emd 
Your  Own  Community 


Women’s  Association 
Workshop 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  Alfred  Dumdei,  Pres 
Twin  City  Sypmhony 
Women’s  Association 
(Mich.) 


ANN 


WILLIS  PAGE 
Bassist 

Boston  Symphony 


W.  VACCmANO 
Solo  Trumpeter 
New  York  Philharmonic 


Civic  Sym 


Sessions  on: 

The  Women’s  Association 
in  The  Role  of: 
Symphony  Story  Teller 
Music  Educator 
Hostess 
Fund  Raiser 

Organization  and  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciations 


»N  AND  WORKSHOPS 


i:  C'  lir  ri  I’  Symphony  Basic  Philosophies 
i:  Educa  'fi  Looks  at  Community  Symphonies 
lony  In  at  Annual  “Pops”  Concert 


i;  LeagvJ^usiness  Meeting 


SAUL  GOODMAN 
Tympanist 

New  York  Philharmonic 


a:  “Tjs  ’  We  Wish  Community  Sym- 
d  Do,  interpreted  by  A  Community  Sym- 
an,  An  Member,  An  Executive  Board 

iusic  'l-i-  [  I 


nquet 


trument  a^'^facturing  plants  of  the  City  of 
lursday  and  Friday. 


throw 


ARTHUR  COOPER 
Percussionbt 
Detroit  Symphony 


Host  Orchestra  for  Convention — Elkhart  Symphony 
Convention  Headquarters — Elkhart  Hotel 


Pensacola  Symphony 
And  U.  S.  Airmen 

Pensacola  Symphony  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Napoleon  Dufresne,  reports 
cooperative  work  with  the  Naval 
Air  Station  and  other  nearby  air 
bases.  The  Naval  Air  Station 
Pre-Flight  Cadet  Choir  of  60 
voices  will  appear  with  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  the  March  concert. 
Musicians  from  air  bases  also  play 
in  the  orchestra,  though  Conduc¬ 
tor  Dufresne  would  welcome  a 
moratorium  on  transfers,  etc. 

Organized  in  1950  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dufresne,  the  orchestra  has 
remained  an  all-volunteer  proj¬ 
ect.  Progress  has  been  continu¬ 
ous  and  a  fund  raising  campaign 
is  scheduled  for  this  spring.  Per¬ 
sonnel  is  expanding  through  job 
placements  in  schools  and  indus¬ 
trial  positions.  Employment  of  all 
kinds  is  still  available,  and  the 
Symphony  needs  players  of  double 
reeds,  strings  and  French  horn. 


Managers — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You! 


The  Harp  and 
The  Symphony 

Harp  News — spring  issue,  will 
feature  a  panel  review  of  the 
harp  in  the  symphony.  Each  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  written  by  an  out¬ 
standing  symphony  harpist.  Sub¬ 
jects  covered  include  training  for 
orchestra  work,  preparing  the 
harp  for  performance,  function  of 
harp  in  the  orchestra,  difficult 
harp  passages,  pet  peeves  of  the 
harpist  and  conductor's  remarks 
on  harps  and  harpists. 

The  conductors  are  speaking  for 
themselves  through  a  compilation 
of  answers  to  specific  questions 
asked  by  the  editor,  Priscilla 
Leuer,  Kern  Philharmonic  harp¬ 
ist.  Also  included  in  the  issue 
will  be  a  list  of  all  published  harp 
concerti  and  works  for  harp  and 
string  orchestra. 

Harp  News  address  —  6610 
Stockdale  Road.  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Subscription  price  —  $1.00  per 
year. 

Board  Members  —  The  League 
Convention  is  For  You! 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

To:  HOTEL  ELKHART,  Elkhart.  Indiana 

Please  reserve  rooms  as  follows  during  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  Convention; 

Single  Rooms;  $4.75  to  $6.00 — Preferred  Rate  $ . 

Double  Rooms:  $6.75  to  $10.00 — Preferred  Rate  S 

(  Twin  Ik-cIs  $8  -  $1  ().()()) 

Suites:  $12.00  $ _ 

Arrival  Date  Approximate  Time _ _ _ 

Departure  Date  _  _  Approximate  Time  _ _  _ 


REGISTRATION  FORM 
For  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Musicians'  Workshop 

Co-sponsored  by  Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers  of 
City  of  Elkhart 

Friday-Saturday,  June  19-20,  1953 
Elkhart  Indiana 

Note  to  Musicians:  The  League  is  reasonably  confident  that  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  musicians  wishing  to  attend. 
In  order  to  be  safe,  we  suggest  you  file  advance  registration. 

Registration  fee  $10.00 — Payable  at  workshop  unless  notified 
otherwise. 


Instrument _ _  _ _ _  .  _ (except  for 

tympani,  bring  your  own  instrument  and  music  stand) 

Name  of  orchestra  with  which  you  play: 


Mail  to: 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


JANUARY-MARCH,  195? 

An  Orchestra  President  Speaks: 

Flayd  G.  Blair,  President  New  Yark  Philharmanic, 

Analyzes  Symphany  Warld 

Editor's  note:  Mr.  Floyd  G.  Blair  reviewed  the  economic  and  ar¬ 
tistic  position  presently  held  by  U.  S.  symphony  orchestras  in  his  an¬ 
nual  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony  Society.  The  League  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Blair  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  permission  to  publish  the  following  portions  of  that  report. 
“Last  year  the  United  States 

had  thirty-two  orchestras  w^se  industrial  corn- 

budgets  were  more  than  $100,000  a  Philharmonic.  I 

year  Their  annual  expenditures  ^he  chief  support  of 

abrogate  exceede  $  ,-  orchestras  should  come  from 

000,000.  There  were  {^rhaps  donations  from 

twenty  secondary  orchest^s  thousands  of  our  listeners.  It  is 

:  the  individual  whose  cultural  and 

to  $100,000  a  year.  In  addition  jritual  life  is  enriched.  It  is 
there  were  many  orchestras  in  individual  who  should  bear 

smaller  cities  wdh  smaller  bud- 

gets.  In  all  It  is  estimated  that  3^^,j  j^.3  contribution  may  be. 
there  were  737  orchestras  tunc-  i  ,  i  i 

tioning  in  the  country  last  year.  understand  that  there  are 

If  we  visualize  the  number  of  peo-  thirteen  orchestras  in  the  country 
pie  who  subscribed  to  the  con-  now  receiving  financial  support 
certs  given  by  these  737  orches-  either  from  a  city,  county  oi 
tras.  the  women’s  committees  and  state  arid  in  some  cases  from  all 
the  men’s  committee  who  raised  three.  In  return  for  this  subsidy, 
the  money  to  pay  the  deficits,  the  the  orchestras  generally  give  a 
boards  of  directors,  officers  and  certain  number  of  free  concerts, 
management  staffs  who  guided  the  ,  ^  tickets  perhaps  being  distn- 
destinies  of  the  orchestras,  we  buted  to  the  school  children  of 
shall  have  a  composite  picture  of  the  community.  Up  to  the  pre- 
the  vast  number  of  people  work-  Pt^ns  of  this  sort  have 

ing  in  the  cause  of  great  music.  worked  well  with  a  minimurn  of 
.  1  .  .  interference  in  musical  policies 

Our  American  orchestras  have  ^^e  municipalities,  counties 

given  to  our  people  more  and  3^^^^  j  Relieve  that  aid  of 

greater  music  every  year  than  all  ,^,^3  3^,^.^  ^.^ntinue  to  spread 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  heard.  .  pvnand 

Our  standards  of  orchestral  per-  ..^3  remember,  this 

formance  have  never  been  sur-  ^ 

passed  It  IS  hard  to  imagine  20S  Federal  Admissions 

what  life  in  America  would  be  ^ax.  It  was  an  unconscionable 
like  if  we  had  no  orchestras  play-  threatening  the  continued 

mg  great  inusic  and  broadcastmg  existence  of  many  symphony  or- 
over  the  radio  day  after  day,  win-  ^hestras,  including  our  own. 
ter  and  summer  not  only  in  our  Through  the  activity  of  the  Soci- 
concert  halls  but  also  m  our  ou  -  jj3  ^^^.^rs  and  of  the 

door  shells  and  stadiums.  In  ad-  Metropolitan  Opera,  other  orches- 
dition,  recordings  of  their  per-  ^^^3  ^^e  country  and  particu- 

forrnances  are  broadcast  time  af-  effective  work  of  the 

ter  time  by  our  200yadio  stations  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  are  played  and  re-played  on  Le  Congress  was  finally  con- 
phonographs  in  millions  of  Amer-  ^^at  orchestras  and' opera 

lean  omes.  should  be  exempted  from  the  tax. 

“Because  of  inflation  and  the  The  exemption  became  effective 
decreased  buying  power  of  the  November  1.  1951.  After  that 
dollar,  all  orchestra  costs  have  date  generally  speaking,  the  20' f 
mounted.  The  salaries  of  the  formerly  paid  to  the  Government 
musicians  are  sharply  higher,  as  a  tax  was  retained  by  the  or- 
Rents  have  increased,  printing  is  chestras  as  part  of  the  price  of 
higher  and  advertising  has  the  ticket.  Helpful  as  this  has 
doubled  in  price.  In  addition,  the  been,  it  was  help  long  overdue 
increased  cost  of  living  and  the  and  has  proved  no  solution  of 
crushing  weight  of  higher  taxes  our  financial  problem, 
have  made  it  more  and  more  dif-  “In  recent  years  several  bills 
ficult  for  those  who  have  sup-  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
ported  our  organizations  in  the  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
past  to  continue  to  do  so.  a  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in 

“A  year  or  two  ago  a  group  of  Washington  or  for  building  a 
industrial  leaders  in  Detroit  sue-  national  opera  house  or  national 
ceeded  in  re-establishing  the  De-  theatre  and  the  like.  While  these 
troit  Symphony  on  the  basis  of  bills  are  an  indication  that  there 
guaranteed  annual  contributions  is  a  growing  need  for  action  in 
coming  primarily  from  industry,  the  field  of  music,  none  of  them 
The  success  of  this  effort  has  has  ever  reached  the  inevitable 
raised  great  interest  in  the  sym-  heart  of  the  matter  which  is  the 
phonic  world.  I  am  sure  that  establishment  of  some  broad  plan 
other  orchestras  will  explore  pos-  under  which  our  great  orchestras, 
sibilities  of  this  sort  in  their  own  opera  and  ballet  companies  can 
area.  What  the  position  of  in-  work  out  the  financing  of  their 
dustry  will  be  as  a  whole  will  increasing  deficits.  Neither  The 
slowly  evolve.  I  have  a  high  re-  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
gard  for  the  men  and  their  com-  nor  any  other  orchestra  in  the 
panies  who  rallied  to  the  support  United  States  can  exist  without 
of  the  Detroit  Orchestra.  Al-  financial  help.  Nor  can  we 
though  I  would  welcome  the  sup-  change  the  social,  economic  and 
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Fine  Arts  and  the  Federal  Government 

institutions  and  non-profit  or¬ 
ganizations  for  direct  expenditure 
in  preparing  and  presenting  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur  fine  arts  pro¬ 
ductions;  award  scholarships,  en¬ 
ter  into  contracts:  and  to  solicit, 
receive  and  use  funds  donated  by 
others. 

Structure  of  the  Commission: 

1.  Membership:  The  Commis¬ 

sion  shall  be  compK)sed  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.;  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  anl  La¬ 
bor;  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
Interior,  State;  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission;  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education;  Libr¬ 
arian  of  Congress;  Director  of 
National  Gallery  of  Art;  Di¬ 
rector  of  Smithsonian  Gallery 
of  Art;  Director  of  Radio, 
Television  and  Motion  Pic¬ 
tures  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Secretary  o  f 

Smithsonian  Institute;  and 
fifteen  citizens  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  President,  deemed 
to  be  eminent  in  the  fields  of 
fine  arts,  education,  recrea¬ 
tion,  veterans  affairs,  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  agriculture,  the 
professions,  state,  county  and 
municipal  government  and 
public  affairs. 

2.  Director  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  six  year  term  at 
a  salary  of  $15,000  per  year. 

3.  Division  of  the  Commission: 
There  shall  be  nine  divisions, 
each  of  which  shall  have  a 
committee  of  9  persons.  The 
committees  shall  make  rec¬ 
ommendations  to,  and  advise 
and  consult  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  respect  to  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  program 
of  each  committee’s  division. 

Divisions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Division  of  Opera  and  other 
forms  of  music 

2.  Division  of  Drama  and 
Speech 

3.  Division  of  Ballet  and  other 
forms  of  dance 

4.  Division  of  Literature  and 
poetry 

5.  Division  of  Architecture 

6.  Division  of  Motion  Pictures 
and  still  photography. 

7.  Division  of  Radio  and  Televi- 
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financial  trends  on  which  the 
country  seems  so  firmly  em¬ 
barked.  If  the  financial  policies 
of  our  Government  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  Government  spend¬ 
ing  slowly  dry  up  the  sources  of 
private  giving,  if  the  charitable 
foundations  of  the  country  take 
little  interest  in  supporting  music, 
then  some  time  in  the  not  too  re¬ 
mote  future  our  orchestras  must 
turn  to  the  Government  as  the 
only  source  of  help  that  is  left 
to  them. 

“Our  friends  in  Great  Britain 
have  solved  this  problem  through 
the  establishment  of  a  National 
Arts  Council.  It  has  no  political 
affiliations.  It  is  made  up  of 
groups  of  people  who  are  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  maintaining 
the  musical  and  theatrical  culture 
of  the  country.  For  several  years, 
the  British  Government  has  ap¬ 
propriated  an  appreciable  sum 
which  it  has  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arts  Council  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  its  important  musi¬ 
cal  and  theatrical  organizations. 
Through  carefully  supervised 
grants  it  has  in  effect  financed 
their  deficits. 

“I  personally  am  against  outright 
government  subsidies.  So  long  as 
I  am  President  of  The  Philhar¬ 
monic-Symphony  Society,  I  hope 
our  orchestra  will  be  able  to  stand 
firmly  on  its  own  feet  without 
turning  to  the  Government  for 
help.  But  while  we  can  face  the 
uncertainties  of  the  years  ahead 
with  more  assurance  than  many 
orchestras,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
portent  of  the  future.  When  the 
next  emergency  does  come,  which 
may  well  face  us  all  should  either 
World  War  II  or  a  depression 
confront  us,  many  orchestras  will 
be  in  serious  straits.  When  troub¬ 
lous  days  beset  us,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  formulate  a  sound  plan, 
get  it  approved  by  Congress  and 
put  it  into  operation  in  time.  I 
therefore  feel  strongly  that  all 
orchestras  in  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  taking  a  long  look 
ahead  now  and  be  preparing  to 
meet  whatever  may  be  in  store 
for  them.  If  some  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  help  becomes  essential  to 
the  continued  life  of  our  musical 
organizations,  it  is  better  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  than  to  see  them  shrink  in 
importance  and  many  perhaps 
pass  out  of  existence.” 


Conductors — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You! 


Board  Members  —  The  League 
Convention  is  For  You! 


CORRECTION 

League  Memorandum  No. 
27,  listing  music  libraries  in¬ 
cludes  the  Eastman  School 
Music  Library  as  having  ma¬ 
terial  for  rent. 

This  is  incorrect.  The  Elast- 
man  School  Library  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  library,  in  constant  use 
by  the  school’s  many  orches¬ 
tral  groups  and  not  available 
to  the  public. 


Attention  is  focused  anew  on 
the  question  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  officially  participating  in 
and  perhaps  subsidizing  fine  arts 
activities  with  the  recent  intro¬ 
duction  of  companion  bills  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  House. 

League  officers  are  constantly 
asked,  “What  is  the  League  offi¬ 
cial  stand  in  the  matter  of  federal 
subsidy  of  the  arts?”  To  date, 
the  answer  is: 

‘‘The  League  has  not  taken  a 
stand,  and  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  it  has  not  been  able 
— financially  or  staff  wise — to  un¬ 
dertake  a  proper  study  of  the 
problem  or  obtain  a  representa¬ 
tive  statement  of  opinion  from 
its  membership?” 

The  membership  is  clamoring 
for  detailed  information  on  the 
local  effects  of  fine  arts  subsidy 
in  European  countries,  on  details 
of  administration  of  such  a  plan. 
Specifically,  member  orchestras 
want  to  know  how  federal  sub¬ 
sidy  may  be  expected  to  effect 
symphony  audiences,  personnel, 
moral  and  financial  support,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  administrative 
control  in  their  own  communities. 
Until  the  orchestras  have  this  in¬ 
formation,  they  do  not  feel  they 
can  come  to  any  sound  opinions 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  favor 
federal  subsidy  of  the  arts. 

The  League  is  eager  to  under¬ 
take  such  a  study,  but  outside 
financial  help  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  do  so.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  it  will  continue  to  release  to 
its  members  such  information  as 
it  can  on  this  all  important  ques¬ 
tion.  To  that  end,  the  following 
report  is  given  on  the  recently  in¬ 
troduced  bills. 

Identification  of  the  bills;  H.R. 
452,  introduced  by  Congressmen 
Charles  R.  Howell,  4th  District  of 
New’  Jersey.  Similiar  bills  in 
Senate:  S.J.  Res.  105,  S  2300,  S 
266. 

H.R.  452.  introduced  January  3, 
1953,  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  The  following  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  its  contents: 

Purpose:  To  establish  a  Na¬ 
tional  War  Memorial  Arts  Com¬ 
mission  and  build  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  National  Theater  and 
Opera  House  as  a  living  memorial 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nation’s  armed  forces.  Specific 
purposes: 

1.  To  encourage  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  arts 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

2.  To  increase  the  accessibility 
of  the  fine  arts  to  the  public 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of 
execution  of  fine  arts  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  amateurs. 

3.  To  establish  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  a 
Federal  agency  to  advise  and 
cooperate  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organ¬ 
izations  on  all  matters  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  concerned 


with  these  objects. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment.  maintenance  and  op¬ 
eration  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
of  a  suitable  theater  and 
opera  house. 

5.  To  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  strong  American 
theatrical  and  operatic  art 
through  maximum  use  of  the 
English  language  in  produc- 
ductions  assisted  under  this 
act. 

Powers  and  Obligations  of  the 
Commission: 

1.  To  develop  and  encourage  the 
pursuit  of  a  national  policy 
for  the  promotion  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fine  arts. 

2.  Initiate  and  support  both  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  activi¬ 
ties  in  all  fields  of  the  fine 
arts. 

3.  At  the  request  of  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  initiate 
and  support  specific  fine  arts 
activities. 

4.  Award  scholarships  and  gra¬ 
duate  fellowships  in  the  fine 
arts. 

5.  Foster  the  interchange  of  fine 
arts  information  among  pro¬ 
fessional  and  amateur  artists 
(both  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izations)  in  the  U.  S.  and 
those  in  foreign  countries. 

6.  To  evaluate  fine  arts  pro¬ 
grams  undertaken  by  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  correlate  the 
fine  arts  program  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  with  similiar  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  under¬ 
taken  by  individuals  and  by 
public  and  private  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  fine  arts 
groups. 

7.  To  establish,  maintain  and 
administer  in  the  Nation’s 
Capital  a  theater  and  opera 
house. 

8.  To  employ  artists  and  other 
personnel  generally  to  do 
such  things  and  have  such 
other  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
esssary  to  encourage  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  contemporary 
art  and  effect  the  widest  dis¬ 
tribution  and  cultivation  of 
such  art  by  professionals  and 
amateurs  alike. 

9.  To  assist  financially  and 
otherwise  in  preparation  and 
presentation  of  professional 
and  amateur  fine  arts  pro¬ 
ductions  and  programs  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Federal,  State, 
County  and  Municipal  agen¬ 
cies,  by  accredited  non-profit 
colleges  and  universities,  and 
by  other  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  fine  arts. 

In  general,  the  Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  appoint 
personnel;  purchase  materials; 
erect  buildings;  allot  funds  to 
government  agencies,  educational 


sion. 

8.  Division  of  Fine  Arts  Person¬ 
nel  and  Eldusation 

9.  Division  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture  and  other  plastic 
arts. 

Other  divisions  which  the  Com¬ 
mission  may  deem  necessary. 
Appropriations: 

$1,000,000  for  first  fiscal  year. 

$20,000,000  for  each  succeeding 
year  (maximum). 

The  League  executive  office 
welcomes  comments  on  the  bills. 
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CBS,  James  Fassett, 
N.  Y.  Philharmonic, 
Willys  Overland 

Salute  Community 
Orchestras 

Upon  the  invitation  of  James 
Fassett,  Music  Supervisor  of  CBS 
and  program  commentator  par 
excellence  for  the  regular  Sunday 
afternoon  network  broadcasts  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  spon¬ 
sored  by  Willys  Overland,  Helen 
M.  Thompson,  League  executive 
secretary,  appeared  as  interview 
guest  on  the  January  18  broad¬ 
cast. 

Most  of  the  brief  discussion  was 
concerned  with  the  significance  of 
the  basic  philosophies  and  work 
of  community  orchestras. 

“The  most  difficult  task  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interview  was 
choosing  the  orchestras  to  men¬ 
tion  by  name,”  commented  Mrs. 
Thompson.  “For  every  orchestra 
cited  for  some  special  activity, 
there  were  dozens  more  doing 
equally  outstanding  work.  We 
were  tempted  to  spend  the  entire 
ten  minutes  just  reading  the 
roster  of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras.” 

The  January  18  intermission 
broadcast  was  the  fifth  Mr.  Fas¬ 
sett  has  devoted  to  community 
orchestras  in  the  last  12  months. 
Reactions  indicate  an  extremely 
wide  and  vitally  interested  au¬ 
dience  among  community  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  people. 

On  January  4,  Mr.  Fassett  in¬ 
terviewed  Wolfgang  Stresemann, 
conductor  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra, 
who  discussed  the  contribution 
made  to  the  orchestra  by  the  city 
of  Toledo.  The  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Symphony  found  tremen¬ 
dous  help  from  this  interview  be¬ 
cause  it  had  just  filed  a  request 
for  financial  support  from  its 
home  city.  The  interview  took 
place  the  day  before  the  city 
father’s  made  their  decision.  Re¬ 
sult — $2,500  voted  from  city  funds 
for  the  two  year  old  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Symphony. 

Several  orchestras  made  tape 
recordings  of  Mr.  Fassett’s  inter¬ 
view  with  Mrs.  Thompson  for  use 
in  symphony  promotion  work 
with  local  civic  clubs.  Other 
groups  have  requested  written 
copies  of  the  interview  for  use  in 
concert  programs  and  other  pro¬ 
motional  material.  Ernest  N. 
Doring,  editor  of  “Violins  and 
Violinists  Magazine”  is  publishing 
the  interview  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  magazine.  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  broadcast,  several  or¬ 
chestras.  heretofore  unknown  to 
the  League,  filed  requests  to  affi¬ 
liate.  Orchestra  minded  souls  in 
three  communities  report  the 
broadcast  served  as  the  final  im¬ 
petus  to  spur  them  on  to  forming 
orchestras.  Many  conductors  and 
board  members  report  they  issued 
advance  notification  of  the  inter¬ 
view  to  audience  members  and 
feel  that  the  broadcast  proved  ef¬ 
fective  in  interpreting  their  or¬ 
chestras’  goals  to  their  community 
at  large. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  reveal¬ 
ing  statements  came  in  from  a 
woman  in  a  small  Missouri  town 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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NOTE:  This  listing  includes  concerts  of  110  orchestras  having  filed  schedules  with  the  League  OHice. 

Date  Orcliesira  Coiuliictor  Soloist 

Jan. 


2  Detroit  Syinphons 
5  Portland  Symphonv,  Or*-. 

8  Detroit  Symphony 
8  St.  Petersburg  Symphons,  Fla. 

9-10  Cincinnati  Symphony 

10  Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphons,  Pa. 

11  Atlanta  Symphony 
11  Cincinnati  Symphons' 

11  Elkhart  Symphony,  Ind. 

11  Independence  Symphons  ,  Mo. 

11-12  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

11-12  Wichita  Symphony 

12  Austin  Symphony 

12  Plymouth  Symphony,  Mich. 

12  Wichita  Falls  Symphons,  Tex. 

13  Jaclcsonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

13  Sioux  City  Symphony,  la. 

13  York  Symphony,  Pa. 

13- 14  Erie  Philharmonic 

14  Montgomery  Symphony,  .\la. 

14  Oak  Ridge  Symphony,  Tenn. 

14  Tampa  Philharmonic 

14- 1.3  Louisville  Orchestra 

1.3  Detroit  Symphons- 
16-17  Cincinnati  Symphony 

17  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

18  Columbus  Little  Symphony,  Ohio 

18  Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 
18  Hartford  Symphony 
18  N'orsvalk  Symphony,  Conn. 

1 8  Kalaniiizoo  Symphons 
18,20  Honolulu  Symphony 
18,20  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

19  Portland  Symphony,  Ore. 

20  Harrisburg  Symphony 

20  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 

20  New  Haven  Symphony 

21  Utica  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

22  Detroit  Symphony 

23  Long  Beach  Philharmonic 
23  Quincy  Symphony,  III. 

23  Youth  Orchestra  of  Greater  Chicago 
23-24  Cincinnati  Symphony 

2.3  Charleston  Symphony,  West  Va. 

2.3  Rwkford  Civic  Symphony,  Ill. 

25-26  Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony,  Fla. 

26  Austin  Symphony 

27  Butler  Co.  Symphony,  Pa. 

27  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

27  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 

27  Saginaw  Symphony,  Mich. 

28  Bimiingham  Symphony 
28  Canton  Symphony,  Ohio 
28  Toledo  Orchestra 

28  Muncie  Civic  College  Symphony,  Ind. 

28  Sioux  City  Symphony 

29  Chattanooga  Symphony 
29  Detroit  Symphony 

29  Norfolk  Symphony 

29  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
.31  Cincinnati  Symphony 


Paid  Para>' 

James  Sample 
Paul  Paray 
Leon  Poulopoulos 
Thor  Johnson 
Fnigene  Reichenfeld 
Henry  Sopkin 
Thor  Johnson 
Zigmont  Gaska 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle 
Joseph  HosenstiK'k,  guest 
James  Robertson 
E/.ra  Hachlin 
M  aMie  Dunlap 
Erno  Daniel 

James  C.  Pfohl 
Leo  Kiiciiiski 
tleorge  Hurst 
Frit/  Mahler 
Edgar  Glyde 
Waklo  Cohn 
Lyman  Wiltse 
Robert  Whitney 

Paul  Paray 
Thor  Johnson 
lames  C.  Pfohl 
Henry  Mazer 

Frank  Noyes 

(ieorge  Heck-Moshe  Paranoi 

Qninto  Maganini 

Herman  Felber 

George  Barati 

Leo|>old  Stokowski,  guest 

James  Sample 

Edwin  McArthur 

Theodore  Russell 

Frank  Brieff 

Edgar  J.  Alderwick 

Paul  Paray 

Robert  Resta 

(ieorge  Irwin 

Herman  Felher 
Thor  Johnson 
.Antonio  Modarelli 
.Arthur  Zack 
John  Bitter 
Ezra  Hachlin 
F'dward  Roncone 
lames  C.  Pfohl 
Francis  Madeira 
Josef  Chemiavsky 
Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 
Louis  Lane 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Robert  Hargreaves 
Leo  Kucinski 
Joseph  Hawthrone 
A'alter  Piaile 
FZdgar  Sehenkman 

Russell  Gerhart 
Thor  Johnson 


Jerome  Hines,  bass 
X’ronsky  &  Babin,  duo-piano 
Michael  Rabin,  violin 

Jorge  Bolet,  piano 
•Allen  Hood,  violin 
Free  family  concert 
Girl  Scout  concert 
John  Gaska,  viola 
“The  Impressario” 

"Marriage  of  Figaro” 

•Joshua  Missul,  viola,  •James  Ceasar,  viohn 
Frances  Yeend,  soprano 
Dwight  Daily,  saxophone,  family  concert 
•Ballet,  instrumental  and  choral  groups  of 
Midwestern  University 
Lillian  Kallir,  piano 
(’hildren’s  concert 

Chimilla  Wicks,  violin 
•Dolores  and  .Norman  McLean 
Richard  Cass,  piano 
F3rvin  Laszlo,  piano 

Lee  Luvisi,  piano.  Premiere  of  commis¬ 
sioned  work  by  Peter  Mennin 
.\rtur  Hubenstein,  piano 
Robert  Merrill,  baritone 
Children’s  concert 

.Abraham  Sckeniick,  viola,  Cleveland  Orch. 

Jacob  Krachmalnick,  violin,  Phila.  Orch 
John  Ehrlich,  cello 

Leonard  Pinkas,  cello.  Family  concert 
Joseph  Szigeti,  violin 
Robert  Vetlesen,  piano 

Grant  Johannesen,  piano 
Edna  Phillips,  harp 
Tony  Warren,  yiiano 

Cmrol  Smtih,  contralto:  Yale  Univ,  Glee  Club 

Whittemore  &  Lowe,  duo  piano 
Audition  winners 

Premiere  of  commissioned  work  by  Robert 
Palmer 

(Concert  at  Orchestra  Hall 
Orchestral 

•Paul  Nellcn,  bassoon 
.Alec  Templeton,  piano 
Jan  Peerce,  tenor 
Orchestral 
-A  Ido  Parisot,  cello 
Mac  Morgan,  baritone 
Margaret  Piazza 

Audition  Winners 

Paul  Badura- Skoda,  piano 

Eugene  List,  piano 

•Sydney  Tretick,  violin 

Herva  Nelli,  soprano.  Concert  Course 

Claudio  Arrau,  piano 

Jacob  Krachmalnick,  violin,  Phila.  Orch. 

Lome  MunriK',  cello,  Phila.  Orch. 

James  Dickolf,  piano 
Premiere,  “Taming  of  Shrew” 
hy  A’ittorio  Giannini 


Feb. 

Great  Neck  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

Cape  Girardeau  Symphony,  Mo, 

I  Elgin  Civic  Symphony,  Ill. 

1  Kewanee  Civic  Orchestra,  Ill. 

1,3  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

2  Evansville  Philhamionic,  Ind. 

2  .Anderson  Symphony  ,  S.  C. 

2, .3  Charlotte  Symphony,  .N.  C. 

3  York  Symphony,  Pa. 

.3  Waukesha  Symphony.  Wis. 

.3  Doctor’s  Orihestra,  Akron,  Ohio 
3  Sioux  City  Symphony 
•3  Detroit  Symphony 
■3  St.  Petirsburg  Symi>hony 
6  Chicago  Business  Nlen’s  Orchestra 
6-7  F'lorida  West  Coast  Symphony,  Sarasota 
6-7  Cincinnati  Symphony 
8  Kankake<>  .Symphony,  III. 

8  South  Bend  Symphony,  Ind. 

8  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 

8  Lafayette  Symphony,  Ind. 

8-9  AA'icliita  Symphony 

9  State  Symphony  of  Florida,  Tallahassee 
9  Gri'enville  Symphony.  S.  C. 

9  Seneca  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

10  Springfield  Symphony,  Mo. 

10  Harrisburg  Symphony 
10-11  Erie  Philharmonic 

1 1  Madison  Civic  Symphony,  Wii. 

1 1  Oak  Park-River  F'orest  Symphony,  111. 

I I  Chattanooga  Symphony 
1 1  Birmingham  Symphony 


NLinrice  Gardner 
Fritz  Heim 
Douglas  Steenslaiul 
Carolyn  Bert 
Joseph  Rosenstock.  giu-st 
Georgi-  Daseh 
Exerett  McDowell 
James  C.  Pfohl 
George  Hurst 

Milton  Wither 
.A.  S.  MiGormick 
Leo  Kucinski 
A’ietor  de  Sabata.  guest 
Leon  Poulopoulos 
George  Daseh 
.Alexander  RIikIi 
Thor  Johnson 
Ralph  Cissne 
FMwyn  Hames 
Theodore  Russell 
Thomas  E.  Wilson 
James  Robertson 

F>nst  von  Dohnanx  i,  guest 
Pedro  Sanjiian 
I.a^land  Flora 
Dax’id  Bliimenthal 
Edxvin  McArthur 
Fritz  Mahler 
Walter  Hc-ermann 
Gladx  s  Welge 

Joseph  Haxx'thome 
■Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 


Leonid  Hamhro,  piano 

f'onstance  KriM'ger,  piano 
Frederick  Griswold,  bass-baritone 
William  Ka|X‘ll,  piano 
Marian  .Anderson,  contralto 
Dode  Phillips,  Jr.,  piano 
“Pops”  concert 

.Anshel  Bnisiloxv,  violin.  Premiere  of  Viclir 
Concerto  liy  Hurst 
•Florizel  Renter,  x'iolin 
('oncert  at  Children’s  Home 
Children’s  coneert 


Sonlima  Stravinsky,  piano 

Concerts  at  Manatee,  Sarasota 

Claudio  Arrau,  i>iano 

Chicago  Symphony  Woodwind  Quintet 

Gerard  Souzay,  baritone 

Youth  Concert,  "Jan  Barnett,  piano, 

Dorothy  Miinger,  pi.ano 
“Samson  tc  Delilah,”  Cl.ar.'imae  Turner, 
mezzo-soprano,  Lloyd  Leech,  tenor 
•Albert  Spalding,  x’iolin 

Children’s  concert 
rhomas  Hayward 
Ricardo  Odnoposoff,  violin 
Paul  Badura-Skoda,  piano 
•Vera  Weikel-Adams,  soprano 
Helen  Kettner,  piano 

•Hannah  Morgan,  soprano 
Robert  Merrill,  baritone 
Orchestral 
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CONCERT  CALENDAR— 

11  Hartfoid  Symphony 
11-12  Louisville  Orchestra 

12  Tucson  Symphony 
12  Detroit  Symphony 


13  Teaueck  Symphony,  N.  J. 

13-14  Cincinnati  Symphony 
13  Sioux  City  Symphony 
15  Boise  Civic  Symphony,  Idaho 
15  Twin  City  Symphony,  Mich. 

15  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
15  Kalama/.oo  Junior  Symphony 
15  Battle  Creek  Symphony 
15  Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio 

15  Kixkford  Civic  Symphony,  111. 

15-16  University  of  Miami  Symphony,  Fla 
15,17  Honolulu  Symphony 

15,17  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

16  Plainfield  Symphony,  N.  J. 

16  Sioux  City  Symphony 

16  Norwalk  Symphony,  Conn. 

16  .\iislin  Symphony 

17  San  Cabriel  Valley  Symphony,  Cal. 

17  Cincinnati  Symphony 

17  Waterlcm  Symphony,  Iowa 

18  Boyal  Oak  Symphony,  Mich. 

19  Detroit  Symphony 
20-21  Cincinnati  Symphony 

21  Portland  Junior  Symphony,  Ore. 

21  VVilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony,  Pa. 

22  Kearney  Symphony,  Neb. 

22  .\tlanta  Symphony 

22  Coliimlnis  Little  Symphony,  Ohio 
22  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 
22  Fort  Collins  Symphony,  Colo. 

22  North  Side  Symphony,  Chicago 
22  Kalaniiizoo  Symphonv 
22  Charleston  Symphony,  West.  Va. 

22  West  Subiirhan  Symphony,  111. 

22- 23  BI(K>niington-Normal  Symphony,  IH 

23  Norfolk  Symphony 

23- 24  Charlotte  S>inphon\ 

24  Saginaw  Symphony,  Mich. 

24  Akron  Symphony,  Ohio 
24  Bluxle  Island  Philhamionir 
24  Neyv  Haven  Symphony 

24- 2.5  Chattancxiga  Symphony 

2.5  Toledo  Orchestra 

2.5  Kenosha  Symphony,  Wis. 

26  Detroit  .Symphony 

26  Dix'tor's  Orchestra,  Akron 

27  Marshall  Civic  Symphony,  Tex. 

27  Muncie  Civic  and  College  Symphony 
27-28  Cincinnati  Symphony 

28  Pioneer  X’alley  Symphony,  Mass. 


March 

1  Plynioiilh  Symphony,  Mich. 

1  Oshkosh  Sympliony,  Wis. 

1-2  Wichita  Symphony 

1,3  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

2  Harrisinirg  Symphony  Season 

3  Clinton  Hill  Symphony,  Brooklyn,  N. 
.3  Montgomery  Symphony,  Ala. 

3  South  Shore  Symphony,  N.  Y. 

5  Babylon  Sympliony,  N.  Y. 


.5  Detioit  Symphony 
.5  Tampa  Philharmonic 

6  Wilkinsburg  Civic  Symphony,  Pa. 

7  Jacksonville  Symphony,  P’la. 

8  1  ndeixmdeiice  Symphony,  Mo. 

8  Community  Symphony  of  Chicago 

8  Amherst  Symphony,  N.  Y'. 

8-9  University  of  Miami  Symphony,  Fla 

9  Bremerton  Symphony,  Wash. 

10  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss. 

10  Elkhart  Symphony,  Ind. 

10  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Fla. 

10  ChattaiUHiga  Syniphon> 

10- 11  Erie  Philharmonic 

1 1  Birmingham  Symphony 

1 1  Canton  Symphony,  Ohio 

11- 12  Louisville  Orchestra 

12  Dix-tor’s  Orchestra,  Akron 
12  St.  Louis  Philharmonic 

12  Detroit  Symphony 

1.3  SiiHix  City’  Symphony 

13  Greenville  Symphony,  S.  C. 

13  Long  Beach  Philharmonic 

14  Bluefield  Symphony,  West  Va. 

1.5  Sioux  City  Symphony 

15  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony 

1.5  Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 

1.5  South  Bend  Symphony 

15  Springfield  Svmphony,  Ohio 


Orchestra  Musicians  —  The 
League  Convention  is  For  You! 


George  Heck-Moshe  Paranov 
Robert  Whitney 

Frederic  Balazs 
Pard  Paray 


G.  Donald  Mairs 
Thor  Johnson 
Leo  Kucinski 
Henry  von  der  Heide 
Carl  .Anton  Wirth 
Victor  Norman 
Julius  Stulberg 
Roger  Parkes 
Evan  Whallon 
Arthur  Zack 
John  Bitter 
Cteorge  Barati 
Joseph  Krips,  guest 
Walter  Piasecki 
Leo  Kucinski 
Quinto  Maganini 
E/.ra  Kacblin 
Harold  Scott 
Thor  Johnson 
Otto  T.  Jelinek 
William  Bover 
Paul  Paray 
Thor  Johnson 
Jacques  Gershkovitcli 
Eugene  Reiehenfeld 

LeRoy  Bauer 
Henry  Sopkin 
Henry  Mazer 
Victor  Norman 
Will  .Schwartz 
Milton  Preeves 
Hennan  Fellx'r 
Antonio  Modarelli 
Karl  Schulte 
George  Shick 
Edgar  Schenkman 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Josef  Chemiavsky 
John  Francis  Farinacci 
Francis  Madeira 
Frank  Brieff 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Hanild  Newton 
Paul  Paray 
.A.  S.  McCormick 
George  Thompson 
Howartl  Hanson,  guest 
Thor  lohnson 
Russell  Stanger 


•Andres  Segovia,  guitar.  Premiere  of  com¬ 
missioned  work  by  Carlos  Chavez 
‘Ann  Balaz.s,  piano 
•Mischa  Mischakoff,  vioUn 
“Georges  Miquelle,  cello 
“Missha  Kottler,  piano 
Bergen  Choral  Society 
Joscha  Heifitz,  violin 
Jorge  Bolet,  piano 
Children’s  Concert 

Concert  in  New  London 

.Artist  .Audition  Winners 
Isaac  Stem,  violin 
.Arthur  Gnimiaux,  violin 
Guiomar  Novaes,  piano 
‘Justine  \’an  Ort,  soprano 
Rise  Stevens,  soprano 
Keith  McDonald,  piano 
Children’s  Concert 

Loretta  &  Murray  Dranoff,  duo  piano 
Robert  Merrill,  baritone 

Jubilee  Singers,  ’’Pop”  concert 
Mary  Louise  Bix-hm,  piano 

Isaac  Stem,  s  iolin 

Jennie  Tourel,  mez./.o-soprano 

Beatrice  Bright,  piano, 

Wilkinsburg  Little  Theater 
‘Robert  Hou.se,  cello 
Free  family  concert 
Exceryits  from  musical  shows 
Concert  in  Willimantic 
Walter  Eisenlxrg,  violin 

Laiiritz.  Melchior,  tenor 
Jane  Snyder,  soprano 

Artur  Rubinstein,  piano 

Robert  Mann,  viola  (Jttlliard  String  Quartet) 
Esther  Glazer,  violin 

First  concert  of  new  orchestra 
Carroll  Glenn,  violin 
Bernard  Greenhouse,  cello 
Small  orchestra  concert 
Toledo  Ballet 
Barbara  Steinbach,  piano 
Dorothy  May  nor,  soprano 
Concert  at  Children’s  Hospital 
Orchestral 

Myra  Hess,  piano 
Colette  Riishford.  harji 


Y. 


Wayne  Dunlap 
H ,  W ,  .Arentsoii 
James  Robertson 
Joseph  Krips,  guest 
Eugene  Onnandy 
Henry  Fusner 
Edgar  Clyde 
Howard  Lee  Koch 
Christ<is  Vrionides 


Paul  Paray 
Lyman  Wiltse 

Eugene  Reiehenfeld 
James  C.  Pfohl 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle 
Ltxm  Stein 

Joseph  Wincenc 
John  Bitter 
Gilbert  N.  Bums 

Thetxlore  Bussell 
Zigmont  Gaska 
James  C.  Pfohl 

J<xseph  Hawthorne 
Fritz  Mahler 
.Arthur  Rennet  Lipkin 
Louis  Lane 
Robert  Whitney 

A.  S.  McCormick 
Russell  Gerhart 
Paul  Paray 
Leo  Kucinski 
Pedro  Sanjuan 
Robert  fiesta 
William  Canith 
Leo  Kucinski 
A’ictor  Norman 
Frank  Noyes 
Edwyn  Hames 
Evan  W’hallon 


Douglas  .Marsh,  cello 
Young  Artist  Winners 
Gyorgy  Sandor,  piano 
Budapest  String  Quartet 
Concert  by  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

Orchestral 
Contest  Winners 

Joan  Lloyd,  piano;  Manhasset  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  Choir; 

Premiere,  Fitch  “Terra  Nova" 

Beethoven’s  Ninth 

•Dalia  Moredo,  piano  (  Audition  Winners 
‘Shirley  Pride,  soprano  \ 

Children’s  Concert 
Children’s  Concert 
Harold  Wippler,  violin 
Herbert  .Silberstein,  violin 

Shirley  Evans  Tabachnick,  cello 
Concert  in  W’illiamsville 
Vronsky  &  Rabin,  duo-piano 
‘Beth  ilawkins,  mezzo-soprano 

‘Myron  N.  Richards,  French  Horn 
Jill  Bailiff,  haqr 
Orchestra  soloists 
Eugene  List,  piano 
Carrol  Glenn,  violin 
Ossy  Renardy,  violin 
Orchestral 

Clifford  Curzon,  piano 
Leonard  Rose,  cello 

Vera  Zorina,  Dance.  Premiere  of  commis¬ 
sioned  work,  by  Lukas  Foss 
Salvation  Amiy  Concert 
Janet  Hagen  Ulmer,  soprano 
Orchestral 
Student  Concert 

Camilla  Wicks,  violin 

‘Wesley  Scott,  flute 

Igor  Gorin,  baritone 

Children’s  Concert  in  New  London 

Gyorgy  Sandor,  piano 

“Pop"  concert 

Civic  Choms,  “Elijah” 

•Local  soloists. 


Conductors — The  League  Con-  Managers — The  League  Con¬ 
vention  is  For  You!  vention  is  For  You! 


Saginaw  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Values 
Saginaw  Symphony 
And  Conductor 

The  Saginaw  (Mich.),  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  special  resolu¬ 
tion  and  in  an  impressive  cere¬ 
mony  at  the  Saginaw  Symphony’s 
1952-53  opening  subscription  con¬ 
cert,  conferred  honors  on  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  conductor,  Josef  Cherni- 
avsky,  in  recognition  of  commun¬ 
ity  services  resulting  from  the 
successful  1952  summer  series  of 
’’jyops”  concerts. 

Josef  Chemiavsky  who  has  an 
imposing  record  of  artistic  and 
showmanship  successes  in  the 
professional  music  world,  took 
over  the  Saginaw  Symphony  for 
the  1951-52  season  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  William  A.  Boos. 
Sensing  that  the  time  had  come 
for  expansion  of  symphony  work 
in  Saginaw,  Mr.  Chemiavsky  in¬ 
troduced  in  his  first  season,  new 
music,  new  concert  staging,  and 
new  concepts  of  music  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  community — all  of 
which  added  up  to  an  exciting 
year  for  musicians  and  audience 
alike.  The  community  response 
was  so  enthusiastic  that  Cherni- 
avsky  pushed  ahead  on  his  dream 
of  free,  outdoor,  park  concerts  in 
Saginaw. 

The  usual  problem  existed.  A 
city  park,  but  no  concert  shell! 
The  United  Veterans  Council,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  community  value 
of  free  summer  concerts,  offered 
to  head  up  a  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  shell.  Differences 
arose  between  the  City  Planning 
Commission  and  the  Veterans 
Council  on  the  location  of  the 
shell  and  work  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still. 

Then,  a  17  year  old  school  girl. 
Joan  Forbes  who  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  need  for  sum¬ 
mer  concerts  for  herself  and  her 
teen  age  friends  took  a  hand  She 
drew  a  sketch  of  her  conception 
of  a  modest,  temporary  wood  and 
canvass  structure  which  would 
serve  the  purpose  until  decisions 
could  be  made  on  a  permanent 
shell.  The  sketch  and  concert 
plans  were  submitted  to  Saginaw 
City  Council.  Shell  construction 
costs  were  estimated  at  $3,500. 
The  Council  became  enUiused 
about  the  value  of  summer  con¬ 
certs. 

“The  city  will  build  the  tem¬ 
porary  shell”,  they  announced. 

Musicians’  fees  were  met 
through  a  grant  from  the  C.  K. 
Eddy  Family  Memorial  Fund, 
long  ago  established  for  support 
of  music  in  Saginaw,  and  supple¬ 
mented  somewhat  by  City  fvmds. 
The  whole  project  was  staged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
Recreation  Department. 

There  followed  a  summer  sea¬ 
son  of  “Pops”  programs,  high¬ 
lighted  and  enlivened  by  show¬ 
manship,  community  participation 
and  f\m,  stemming  from  Cherni- 
avsky’s  determination  to  bring 
thousands  of  Saginaw  people 
“face  to  face  with  joyous  music”. 

(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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Youth  Orchestra  Roster 

The  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra 
inventory  recently  started  by  the 
League  now  includes  nearly  50 
groups  operated  as  community  in¬ 
stitutions  separate  and  apart  from 
school  curriculum  orchestras. 

Numbers  of  concerts  presented 
by  the  youth  groups  range  from 
single  annual  concerts  to  the 
twelve  concert  season  presented 
by  the  Youth  Symphony  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  Seattle,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Francis  Aranyi. 

Sponsoring  groups  include  Jay- 
cee  chapters,  Womens’  Clubs.  City 
Recreation  Departments,  Univer¬ 
sities,  Adult  Symphony  Societies, 
informal  associations  of  parents  of 
the  children  playing  in  the  orches¬ 
tras,  and  one  county  bar  associa¬ 
tion. 

Other  youth  orchestras  are  in¬ 
vited  to  file  information  on  the 
registration  form  below.  A  full 
resume  of  the  work  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  youth  orchestras  will  be 
published  in  a  future  issue  of  the 
Newsletter. 


New  Appointments 

Abilene  Symphony  (Tex.)  Julius 
Hegyi,  conductor. 

Atlantic  City  Symphony  (N.  J.) — 
Van  Lier  Lanning,  conductor. 

Columbus  Little  Symphony  (Ohio) 
— Henry  Mazer,  conductor  of 
the  Wheeling  Symphony  (W. 
Va.)  who  will  commute  to 
Columbus  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  The  Columbus  post 
was  left  vacant  when  George 
Hardesty  resigned  due  to  ill¬ 
ness. 

Gershwin  Orchestra  (Touring) — 
Eugene  Jose  Singer,  conductor 
of  the  Clarksburg  W.  Va.) 
Symphony  will  be  with  the 
Gershwin  Orchestra  as  violinist 
and  assistant  conductor. 

Royal  Conservatory  of  Music 
(Toronto) — Ezra  Schabas,  fac¬ 
ulty  member,  formerly  con¬ 
ductor  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity  Orchestra. 


Mahler  Presents 
Recording  Plan 

Fritz  Mahler,  conductor  of  the 
Erie  Philharmonic,  invites  com¬ 
ments  and  discussion  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  he  made 
to  Mr.  James  C.  Petrillo  regarding 
the  recent  A.  F.  of  M.  ruling  pro¬ 
hibiting  its  members  from  rec¬ 
ording.  with  non-members  except 
upon  special  permission  from  the 
union.  The  ruling  has  special 
reference  to  work  with  European 
orchestras  which,  due  to  state 
subsidization  and  lower  wage 
scales,  can  record  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  American  orchestras. 
Quoting  from  Mr.  Mahler’s  letter 
to  Mr.  Petrillo: 

“You  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  name  of 
a  conductor  or  soloist,  that,  in  the 
past,  was  the  main  attraction  for 
the  record  buyer.  He  purchased 
practically  any  record  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Symphony  or  of  Toscanini 
without  too  much  regard  of  the 
composition  involved.  In  any 
case,  it  was  mostly  the  standard 
compositions  of  the  great  masters 
that  w'ere  bought,  or  individual 
operatic  arias  sung  by  famous 
artists. 

“LP  discs,  recorded  in  Europe, 
have  made  it  possible  to  bring  to 
the  American  public  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rarely  played  compositions 
ranging  from  the  pre-classics  to 
the  moderns.  These  worthwhile 
and  hardly  known  compositions, 
and  not  the  standard  works  of  the 
symphonic  repertoire,  serve  as  the 
main  material  for  the  foreign  rec¬ 
ordings.  Among  the  record-buy¬ 
ing  public  of  this  country  there 
exists  a  very  musical  section 
which  shows  a  steady  and  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  composer  rather  than  in  the 
‘interpretation’  of  the  performer, 
and  which  is  also  willing  to  buy 
these  compositions  even  when 
played  by  unknown  European  or¬ 
chestras  and  conductors,  provid- 


Leto  Snow — Allegedly 
Retired 

Although  reported  retired  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Leta  Snow’, 
Honorary  President  and  Founder 
of  the  League,  continues  her 
music  activities  as  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Kalamazoo  Bach 
Festival,  current  president  of  the 
Thursday  Morning  Musicale,  hon¬ 
orary  life  chairman  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Symphony  and  board 
member  of  the  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee. 


Women’s  Committee  Members 
— The  League  Convention  is  For 
You! 


The  Trend  Reverses 

Newell  Jenkins,  native  of  New 
Haven  has  been  conducting  in 
Italy  the  last  several  years.  He 
was  in  the  U.  S.  for  a  few  months 
and  returned  to  Italy  in  February 
to  assume  a  conducting  post  with 
a  symphonette  in  Bologna.  Con¬ 
ductor  Jenkins  took  pounds  of 
League  materials  with  him  in 
the  hope  of  introducing  America’s 
community  symphony  philoso¬ 
phies  and  techniques  to  orchestra 
operations  in  the  Old  World.  Per¬ 
haps  this  indicates  the  significant 
start  toward  the  completion  of  a 
cycle  in  things  cultural. 


Board  Members  —  The  League 
Convention  is  For  You! 

ing  only  that  performance  and 
recording  give  a  musically  and 
technically  acceptable  picture  of 
the  work. 

“However,  this  minority  section 
is  too  small  to  cover  recording 
expenses.  The  following  respect¬ 
ful  suggestion  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  enabling  recording 
companies  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  European  production 
expenses:  The  recording  scale  of 
the  AFM  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts:  (1)  the  present  scale 
should  be  retained  for  orchestras 
with  budgets  of  $100,000  or  more, 
and  (2)  a  lower  scale  should  be 
set  for  the  smaller  orchestras  with 
budgets  below  $100,000. 

“In  my  opinion,  many  of  the 
smaller  orchestras  are  perfectly 
capable  of  making  satisfactory 
recordings  of  the  lesser  known 
classics  and  modern  works  as  is 
done  now  by  European  orches¬ 
tras.  It  would  thus  enable  the 
American  companies  to  make  rec¬ 
ords  of  unusual  works  for  a  spe¬ 
cialized  audience  in  this  country 
without,  in  any  real  way,  com¬ 
peting  with  the  recordings  of  the 
standard  masterpieces  by  the  ma¬ 
jor  orchestras.  In  addition,  it 
would  also  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  fair  distribution  of  the 
recording  work  throughout  the 
country.  The  suggestion  does 
not  in  any  way  imply  a  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  present  recording  scale 
for  the  orchestras  which  have 
recorded  in  the  past.  ...  It  merely 
makes  evident  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  smaller  orchestras 
of  this  country  into  the  recording 
field.’’ 


YOUTH  ORCHESTRA  REGISTRATION  FORM 

for 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  Inventory  of 
Youth  Orchestras  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 


Name  of  Orchestra. 
Address _ _ 


Name  of  Conductor- 


Name  of  Sponsoring  Organization _ 

How  Many  concerts  presented  annually _ 

When  was  the  orchestra  organized.  _ _ 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Talent  Mart 

TMJ-118  There  is  opportunity* 
for  a  musician  to  buy  into  a  rec-  I 
ord  shop  in  a  midwest  community 
of  about  40,000.  Total  financing 
requires  about  $10,000.  However.  _ 
if  musician  meets  personnel  needs  I 
of  local  symphony  and  is  “good  J 
business  risk",  the  orchestra  can 
arrange  for  some  help  in  financ¬ 
ing.  Write  League  Office.  I 

Wanted  To  Buy:  Volume  I  of  1 
Catalog  for  Edwin  A  Fleischer 
Music  Collection  of  Free  Public 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  Pub-  ■ 
lished,  1933  and  now  out  of  print.  I 
Write  League  Office. 


Orchestra  Musicians  —  The  , 
League  Convention  is  For  You! 


Saginaw  Chamber 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

“They  can’t  help  but  love  it",  he 
predicted.  “Music  goes  to  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us.” 

A  vocal  quartet  was  added  to 
the  performing  personnel.  “Cin-  I 
derella  of  Saginaw"  was  chosen  | 
for  special  featuring  in  one  con¬ 
cert.  An  amateur  evening,  titled 
“Lucky  Break  Night",  offered  op¬ 
portunity  for  local  young  people 
to  audition  for  concert  spots. 

45,000  people  attended  the  sum¬ 
mer  concerts  in  a  city  having  a  _ 
population  of  100,000.  Interest  and  I 
appreciation  of  good  music  spread  I 
throughout  the  community.  A 
fine  recreational  activity  was 
made  available  to  Saginaw  young  I 
people.  Wide  publicity  came  to  | 
the  city  as  a  result  of  the  project. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  these  as¬ 
sets  brought  into  reality  by  the  i 
conductor,  the  orchestra  and  its! 
co-workers  that  the  Saginaw 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made  its 
award  to  Josef  Cherniavsky.  . 


'! 


Managers — The  League  Con-  f 
vention  is  For  You! 

CBS,  James  Fassett  I 

(Continued  from  Page  12)  | 

(population  5,000).  This  listener 
has  battled  against  life  long  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  have  practically  ■ 
precluded  formal  education  and  I 
opportunities  to  enjoy  cultural  *■ 
experiences.  She  sandwiches  avid 
reading  and  radio  listening  in  be-  _ 
tween  her  many  tasks  as  an  em-  I 
ployed  housekeeper  in  a  priv’ate  P 
home. 

“Too  many  shy  from  culture  be¬ 
cause  it  isn’t  a  concrete  commo-  I 
dity,”  commented  the  Missouri  I 
listener.  “They  are  suspicious  of  " 
intangible  values.  If  you  and 
others  like  you  can  just  keep  fir¬ 
ing  away,  you’ll  either  persuade 
the  skeptical  or  else  corner  them 
until  they  are  bereft  of  arguments 
against  local  symphony  groups 
and  allied  activities.  To  me,  the 
high  point  of  the  interview  was 
the  emphasis  on  the  work  of  the 
community  orchestras  being  solid 
rather  than  whimsical.” 

The  League  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  is  sincerely  grateful  to  Mr. 
Fassett,  CBS,  The  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  its  broadcast  spon¬ 
sor — Willys  Overland,  for  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  tell  the  nation  a  little 
of  the  work  of  the  conummity 
symphonies. 


I 
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Signs  of  the  Times — 

Symphonicolly 

Speaking 

Unmistakable  signs  of  the  times 
an-  to  be  found  in  current  pro¬ 
jects  of  several  major  symphon¬ 
ies.  Concerts  and  related  sym- 
,  phony  activities  are  designed  to 

I  bring  the  orchestras  in  closer 
touch  with  the  general  public — 
just  as  always  has  been  the  case 
with  the  community  orchestras. 
“Broaden  the  base”  is  the  current 
■  watchword  among  practically  all 
smphony  groups  be  they  profes- 
■  sional,  community  or  college  in 
organization. 

The  New  York  Philhantumic — 
for  the  first  time  in  its  110  year 
old  existence — is  presenting  stu¬ 
dent  concerts  in  the  high  school 
,  auditoriums  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  Admission — 50c  for  stu¬ 
dents  which  means  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  anteing  up  considerable 
money  to  pay  for  the  concerts. 
The  Philharmonic  also  invited 
the  general  public  to  attend  a 
'  rehearsal.  Invitations  were  not 
engraved.  They  were  issued  on 
I  posters  in  New  York’s  subways. 

The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  is 
'  taking  its  concerts  to  new  audi¬ 
ences  through  cooperative  work 
with  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
I  America,  CIO.  Howard  Taubman 
of  the  New  York  Times  describes 
the  operation  as  follows:  “The 
plan  is  simplicity  itself.  The  union 
local  underwrites  the  cost  of  a 
visit  by  the  orchestra  (to  nearby 
cities);  the  sum  comes  to  $2,000. 
Then  the  union  joins  with  seivice 
and  civic  organizations  in  each 
community  to  spread  interest  in 
the  venture.  The  orchestra  plays 
in  any  auditorium  suitable  for  a 
concert  under  the  leadership  of 
its  permanent  conductor,  William 
Steinberg  and  if  no  proper  hall 
were  available,  Mr.  Steinberg  has 
declared  that  he  would  gladly 
conduct  in  the  steel  plant  itself.” 

In  some  cases  a  student  concert 
in  the  morning  or  afternoon  ser¬ 
ves  as  a  prelude  to  the  evening 
performance.  Tickets  are  sold  for 
the  night  performance  at  $1:50 — 
no  reserved  seats.  Results  so  far: 
almost  filled  concert  halls; 
pleased  and  interested  new  audi¬ 
ence  members. 

The  Buffalo  Philharmonic  has 
been  experimenting  with  “Pops” 
concerts  which  include  post-con¬ 
cert  dances,  with  season  tickets 
purchased  on  retail  store  charge 
accounts,  and  this  year  is  holding 
a  few  combination  rehearsal- 
student  concerts  in  school  audi¬ 
toriums.  Results:  subscription 
sales  and  audiences  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

Details  of  the  Detroit  Sym¬ 
phony’s  many  efforts  to  take  the 
orchestra  “to  the  people”  and 
make  it  “of  the  p>eople”  have  been 
reviewed  in  earlier  issues  of  the 
Newsletter.  Recent  mail  from 
Detroit  Symphony  includes  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Family  Concert 
Series  played  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons. 

The  Boston  Symphony  is  study¬ 
ing  procedures  for  developing 
widespread  support  from  business 


1953  League  National 
Convention  and  Clinic  For 
Community  Symphony 
Musicians 

Date:  June  18,  19,  20,  1953 
Place:  Elkhart,  Indiana 
Host:  Elkhart  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra 

Headquarters:  Elkhart  Hotel 


Bloomington-Normal 
Symphony  Challenges 
Wichita  Symphony 

Dean  F.  Hilfinger,  President  of 
the  Bloomington-Normal  (Ill.) 
Symphony,  challenges  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Symphony.  Choice  of  wea¬ 
pons  is  percentages!  Writes  Pres. 
Hilfinger: 

“We  enjoyed  the  community 
symphony  intermission  talk  with 
Mr.  Fassett  on  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  broadcast.  ...  I 
would  be  the  last  to  belittle  the 
Wichita  Symphony’s  sale  of  4,085 
season  tickets  in  a  town  of  170,- 
000,  but  I  think  you  would  be 
interested  to  know  that  in  our 
adjacent  communities  of  Bloom¬ 
ington  and  Normal  with  a  com¬ 
bined  population  of  45,000  our 
season  membership  sale  this  year 
is  2,350.” 

Percentage  wise,  Blooming¬ 
ton-Normal  wins  with  5.2%  of  its 
population  purchasing  symphony 
tickets  this  year  as  compared  to 
Wichita’s  2.4%  of  the  population 
sold. 

Many  people  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  followed  with  close  interest 
the  difficulty  the  Bloomington- 
Normal  Symphony  had  last  fall 
in  establishing  itself  as  eligible 
for  exemption  from  the  20'<.  ex¬ 
cise  tax  on  tickets  because  it  is 
self  sustaining  from  ticket  sale. 
The  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Of¬ 
fice  in  Washington  finally  decided 
in  favor  of  the  orchestra. 


and  industry  —  a  new  departure 
for  the  famous  orchestra. 

In  reality,  the  basic  concept  of 
major  symphonies  has  not 
changed  .  That  concept  has  been 
to  serve  the  people  interested  in 
and  supporting  the  orchestra. 
Fifty  years  ago,  those  persons 
represented  a  small  segment  of 
the  population  who  favored  (or 
thought  they  did)  a  rather  ex¬ 
clusive  symphony  society. 

But  in  this  day  and  age.  the 
people  interested  in  and  support¬ 
ing  symphony  orchestras  repre¬ 
sent  an  ever  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  the  population.  That  per¬ 
centage,  that  widening  interest  in 
music  and  the  arts,  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  exclusiveness — a  dis¬ 
covery  which  became  apparent 
first  in  the  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  nation.  The  times 
are  changing!  Symphonies  are 
becoming  the  possession  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  the  citizenry. 

Women’s  Committee  Members 
— The  League  Convention  is  For 
You! 


Area  Meetings  of  Orchestras 

—  An  Evaluation 

Two  regional  meetings  of  orchestra  representatives  have  been  held 
this  season  under  League  sponsorship — one  in  the  Central  Michigan- 
Northern  Indiana  area;  the  other  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 
They  were  admittedly  experiments.  Now  for  an  evaluation. 

The  all  day  Michigan  meeting  whose  host  orchestra  was  the  Twin 
City  Symphony  in  Benton  Harbor-St.  Joseph,  included  general  ses¬ 
sions,  smaller  group  discussions  drawn  on  functional  lines,  orchestra 
displays,  luncheon,  and  banquet  complete  with  a  fine  speaker — Howard 
Harrington,  Detroit  Symphony  Manager.  In  fact,  that  area  meeting 
took  on  many  aspects  of  a  miniature  national  convention  but  it  lacked 
the  wide  spread  representation  of  orchestras  throughout  the  whole 
country  which  so  enriches  the  League  national  conventions. 

Reports  from  individual  orchestras  were  brief,  one  reason  being 
that  many  persons  present  had  attended  the  national  conventions 
and  were  familiar  with  the  work  the  various  groups  were  under¬ 
taking. 

Several  very  important  problems  of  particular  interest  to  or¬ 
chestras  represented  were  discussed.  However,  inasmuch  as  the 
League  failed  to  instruct  representatives  to  come  prepared  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  own  facts  and  figures  on  those  problems,  effective  action  was 
somewhat  watered  down.  Nevertheless,  out  of  the  meeting  came 
some  excellent  ideas  which  may  give  rise  to  work  and  services  of 
national  significance. 

The  New  York  area  meeting,  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in 
the  role  of  host,  was  limited  to  a  three  hour,  afternoon  general 
session  having  as  its  stated  purpose  the  examination  and  discussion  of 
mutual  problems  faced  by  the  orchestras  represented.  The  group  was 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Floyd  Blair  and  Mr.  Arthur  Judson,  president  cuid 
manager  respectively  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. 

Attendance  was  unexpectedly  large,  drawing  not  only  from  Metro¬ 
politan  and  up-state  New  York  orchestras  but  also  from  orchestras  in 
other  states.  By  the  time  each  orchestra  had  made  a  three  minute 
report  on  its  own  work,  little  time  was  left  for  discussion  of  solutions 
to  mutual  problems.  Even  so,  a  centralized  publicity  plan  was 
established  and  certain  personnel  problems  met. 

Very  few  people  attending  the  New  York  meeting  had  participated 
in  a  League  national  convention.  The  meeting  offered  them  the  first 
taste  of  comparing  notes.  To  many  people  the  session  opened  up  new 
areas  of  orchestra  activity,  techniques,  ways  and  means.  Written 
responses  following  the  meeting  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  repeat. 

Out  of  these  two  experiences,  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  for 
planning  future  area  meetings — either  by  the  League  or  by  orchestras 
wishing  to  serve  as  host  groups; 

1.  In  areas  farther  removed  from  the  midwest  (location  of  I^eague 
national  conventions  and  so  chosen  because  it  is  central),  it  is 
likely  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  orchestras  in  any  one  area 
wdll  have  been  represented  at  conventions.  For  these  first  regional 
meetings,  it  seems  that  an  all-day  meeting  is  best.  Time  should 
be  allotted  for  brief  individual  orchestra  summaries,  a  general 
talk  on  the  basic  concept  and  functions  of  community  symphonies 
and  for  “get-acquainted”  activities. 

The  afternoon  session  could  well  be  devoted  to  consideration  of 
mutual  problems  and  cooperative  work  between  neighboring 
orchestras  (see  below). 

2.  In  areas  in  which  there  has  been  a  high  percentage  of  orchestra 
representation  at  League  national  conventions,  the  area  meetings 
might  be  divided  into  two  sections,  and  could  be  handled  in  a 
half-day. 

a.  The  indoctrination  part — in  which  persons  not  able  to  attend 
conventions  could  be  given  help  through  discussions  of  the 
basic  goals  and  purposes  of  community  orchestras  and  the 
part  played  by  each  unit  of  the  organization. 

b.  The  administrative  part — in  which  managers,  conductors  and 
presidents  of  neighboring  orchestras  work  out  specific  solu¬ 
tions  to  specific  problems  mutually  faced  by  a  majority  of 
orchestras  in  that  area.  These  problems  might  include  plans 
to  share  playing  personnel,  soloists,  music,  clearance  of  re¬ 
hearsal  and  concert  date  conflicts,  exchange  of  guest  appear¬ 
ances  among  some  of  the  conductors,  concert  visits  between 
orchestras,  etc. 

3.  If  at  all  possible,  the  meetings  should  be  scheduled  so  as  to  enable 
the  visitors  to  attend  a  rehearsal  or  concert  of  the  host  orchestra. 
Most  community  orchestras  need  to  know  more  about  the  work 
and  artistic  standards  of  their  neighboring  orchestras. 

Because  of  the  coming  national  convention,  the  League  has  not 
scheduled  additional  area  meetings  for  the  current  season.  Any  or¬ 
chestra  or  group  of  orchestras  interested  in  developing  area  meetings 
during  the  1953-54  season  are  cordially  invited  to  contact  League 
officers  through  the  executive  office.  The  League  is  interested  in  the 
regional  meetings,  believes  that  eventually  they  can  hold  a  valiiable 
place  in  the  overall  program  and  will  gladly  assist  in  developing  them. 
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IT'S  BEING  DONE  IN- 

CAUFORNIA 

Kern  Philharmonic  (Bakersfield)  devotes  space  in  each  printed  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  member  of  the  Philharmonic  board  including  the  board 
member’s  picture,  thumb  nail  sketch  of  his  orchestra  activities, 
P’^ofessional  work,  family  and  interests. 

CONNECnCUT 

Hartford  Symphony  was  co-sponsor  for  a  January  symposium  on 
local  music  problems.  Participating  in  the  day  long  meeting  were 
the  Hartford  Local  of  A.  F.  of  M.,  Connecticut  Opera  Association. 
Oratorio-Chorale,  Hartford  Courant,  Hartford  Times,  radio  stations 
and  the  public.  Agenda  for  the  panel  discussions  included  problems 
of  audience  building,  program  problems — old  music  versus  new. 
arts  financing,  music  criticism,  need  and  value  of  cooperative  work 
between  local  arts  groups.  Results:  Formation  of  an  arts  council. 

FLORIDA 

Tallahassee:  Florida  State  Symphony  is  working  cooperatively  with 
Florida  State  University  in  presentation  of  the  University’s  second 
annual  string  clinic  in  February.  Clinic  staff  members  include 
Albert  Spalding,  Ernest  von  Dohnanyi  and  Karl  Kuersteiner, 
conductor  of  Florida  State  Symphony. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Symphony  is  taking  full  advantage  of  Hawaii's  special 
attractions  in  its  current  campaign  to  augment  playing  personnel. 
Knowing  that  Hawaii  is  an  ideal  retirement  locale,  the  orchestra 
believes  that  professional  and  non-professional  instrumentalists 
ready  for  retirement  would  do  well  to  move  to  Hawaii,  enjoy  its 
delights  and  play  in  the  Honolulu  Symphony.  The  orchestra  has 
collected  full  information  on  housing,  living  costs,  community 
activities,  etc.,  and  is  ready  and  waiting  to  send  it  to  interested 
potential  newcomers.  Send  inquiries  to  Honolulu  Symphony.  P.  O. 
Box  1838.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

.\nCHIGAN 

Detroit  Symphony  has  found  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
of  presenting  an  orchestra  seating  chart  in  printed  programs.  The 
chart  designates  each  chair  by  a  small  numbered  disk.  On  the 
facing  page  is  printed  the  usual  orchestra  personnel  listing  and 
each  man's  name  is  preceeded  by  the  number  corresponding  to  his 
seating  location.  (Conductor  Paul  Paray’s  number  is  105). 

Kalamazoo  Symphony  chooses  at  least  one  of  the  season’s  guest 
artists  by  popular  vote.  This  year’s  winning  artist  was  Lauritz 
Melchior.  A  ballot  is  placed  in  printed  programs  and  audience 
members  are  invited  to  choose  a  soloist  for  next  season  from  a  list 
of  23  nationally  famous  concert  artists 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth  Symphony's  past  and  present  board  members  having  served 
in  the  20  years  A.  H.  Miller  has  managed  the  orchestra,  presented 
Mr.  Miller  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  at  this  season’s  opening  concert 
in  appreciation  of  his  loyal  services  to  the  orchestra. 

MONTANA 

Billings  Symphony  opened  the  1952-53  season  with  Ampara  Iturbi, 
soloist  and  reports,  “we  turned  people  away  by  the  hundreds.” 
Season  membership  ticket  sales  are  more  than  double  those  of  the 
orchestra’s  preceeding  two  seasons. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  Symphony  used  handy  book  markers  as  a  part  of  the 
1952-53  promotion  material.  Adult  and  youth  concert  dates,  ticket 
prices,  soloist  listings,  orchestra  office  address  and  phone  number 
are  on  the  book  markers. 

NEW  YORK 

Bahyhni  Symphony’s  conductor  Christos  Vrionides  has  written  a 
book  released  in  Jan.  1953.  Titled  “Byzantine  Hymnology.”  the 
book  contains  all  the  services  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Clinton  Hill  Symphony  (Brooklyn)  arranged  with  the  Red  Cross  to 
provide  transportation  to  its  concert  for  many  persons  who  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend.  Concerts  are  free  to  the 
public. 

(■reat  Neck  Symphony  uses  an  interesting  calendar  for  its  season. 
Beginning  in  February,  the  1953  season  includes  concerts  and  re¬ 
citals  in  April,  May.  October  and  November.  Memberships  are 
sold  on  this  basis. 

OlflO 

Canton  Symphony's  1951  children’s  concert  provided  subject  material 
for  a  winning  story  among  Ohio  Newspaper  Women.  Editors  of 
Time  Magazine.  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  New  York  Times 
serving  as  judges  in  the  annual  round  up  of  outstanding  news 
stories  written  by  Ohio  Newspaper  Women  chose  as  winner  for 
critical  reviews,  a  review  of  the  Canton  Symphony  children's  con¬ 
cert  written  by  Miss  Mary  Mico  reporter  for  the  Canton  Repository. 

Cincinnati  Symphony,  in  cooperation  with  the  Cincinnati  Music- 
Drama  Guild  (a  community  organization)  made  headlines  the 
country  over  with  the  premiere  of  Vittorio  Giannini’s  three  act 
opera  in  English,  “Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  Jan.  31.  The  gifted  com¬ 
poser  was  one  of  the  special  guest  lecturers  at  the  League’s 
management  course  held  in  Brevard,  N.  C..  last  summer. 

OREGON 

Portland  Symphony  appeared  on  a  winter  broadcast  of  The  Standard 
Hour,  oldest  network  program  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  sponsored 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Erie  Philharmonic  came  up  with  a  clever  idea.  The  program  coyer 
for  its  Christmas  concert  was  printed  on  a  very  heavy,  glossy,  white 
stock.  Christmas  greetings  printed  in  gold  formed  the  border.  Ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circle  around  the  center  of  the  page  were  autographs  of 
55  persons  wishing  the  orchestra  a  Merry  Christmas  through 
special  contributions  aggregating  $500.00. 

Harrisburg  Symphony  devotes  one  page  of  its  printed  program  to  gift 
certificates  to  the  orchestra.  “A  symphony  gift  certificate  is  the 
ideal  way  to  say  Happy  Birthday  or  to  honor  an  anniversary”  in¬ 
troduces  a  printed  form  for  single  admission  tickets  to  be  ordered 
as  a  presentation  to  a  person  of  the  purchaser’s  choice. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  Philharmonic  reports  block  season  ticket  sales  to  Chat¬ 
tanooga  News-Free  Press.  Chattanooga  Times,  Fowler  Brothers 
Company,  The  Read  House  and  the  Volunteer  State  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Kingsport  Civic  Symphony  reports  an  innovation  for  that  orchestra 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  League’s  Erie  Convention,  an  all-out 
orchestra  dinner  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  president  re¬ 
ports  it  was  the  first  social  function  of  any  kind  for  or  with  the 
orchestra  in  its  five  year  history.  Results — amazing  in  terms  of  re¬ 
kindled  enthusiasm  in  and  for  the  orchestra. 

TEXAS 

Wichita  Falls  Symphony  President.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hamilton  reports  that 
by  taking  the  November  issue  of  the  Newsletter  along  with  her  and 
using  some  of  its  contents  to  point  up  her  statements,  she  was  able 
to  obtain  $1,200  in  symphony  contributions  in  less  than  two  hours. 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton  Symphony  published  a  single  printed  program  for  the 
orchestra’s  four  concert  season,  including  soloist  information,  brief 
program  notes,  full  information  on  the  symphony  organization  and 
one  page  of  acknowledgments  to  contributors. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin  Symphony  will  play  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
North  Central  division  meeting  of  the  Music  Educator’s  National 
Conference.  The  printed  program  for  this  season’s  opening  concert 
carried  the  following  statistics  on  orchestra  personnel:  37%  men, 
63%  women;  42%  music  majors,  58%  other  fields;  29  freshmen,  25 
sophomores,  17  juniors,  10  seniors.  11  graduate  students,  3  faculty 
and  faculty  wives. 

Oshkosh  Civic  Symphony  has  expanded  and  strengthened  its  board 
with  the  addition  of  five  laymen.  Heretofore  the  board  consisted 
solely  of  orchestra  players.  Winners  of  the  Young  Artists  Audi¬ 
tions,  sponsored  by  the  orchestra,  receive  a  cash  award  and  are 
presented  as  soloists  on  the  spring  subscription  concert. 

League  Membership  Application 


Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1952  Convention 
Orchestras:  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $500  to  $5,000  20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $5,000  to  $25,000  40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  of  $25,000  and  over  60.00 

Individuals  —  -  5.00 

Libraries  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  10.00 

Business  Firms  100.00 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 


Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual 
Address 


Amount  enclosed 

Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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